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The railway companies appear to have com- 
mitted every tactical mistake possible. The reduc- 
tions are far too drastic to be accepted by the 
trade unions, even in the unlikely event of en- 
dorsement by the Wages Board; the incidence 
of the ‘‘ cuts ’’ is not uniform, as was the case 
with the 2} per cent. reduction to which the men 
agreed in 1928; public. opinion will ‘not tolerate 
the omission of directors, general managers, and 
all officers receiving over £350 a year, from the 
axe; and no part of the saving in the wages bill 
is to be passed on to the community in the 
shape of lower rates or fares. Finally, as a 
correspondent elsewhere points out, no allowance 
is made for the considerable difference in the 
financial position of the individual companies. 


The suggestion that the railway companies 
have submitted what they know to be impossible 
demands, with a view ‘to bargaining, would be 
tenable if anyone could explain why they should 
have adopted a procedure so entirely at variance 
with their policy in 1928. Then they put for- 
ward certain general demands, the cost of which 
to the men has, I believe, never been made public, 
and eventually both sides agreed as a compromise 
on a fixed percentage basis, affecting everyone 
from chairman downwards. Why they should 
now ask more than four times as much as they 
accepted two years ago, with the virtual certainty 
that either the central or the National Wages 
Board—or both—will whittle down the demands, 
is not clear on the face. 


In the circumstances it is doubly a tactical 
mistake for the railways to ask for more than 
they will be prepared to accept, since it must 
inevitably stiffen the attitude of the trade unions 
in pressing their counter-claims. Those pro- 
grammes were originally put forward largely for 
window-dressing purposes, and until the end of 
last week it seemed possible that they might 
never be formally submitted to the companies. 
Now they will, of course, be championed with 
all the vigour which the union leaders can com- 
mand, even if only for tactical reasons. The 
result may well be stalemate, at least for the 
time, while the trade and commerce of the 
country are injured by uncertainty as to the 
ultimate outcome, and the possibility of serious 
labour unrest in the railway world. 


Incidentally—and I have no desire to play the 
part of Dismal Jimmy—labour unrest on the rail- 
ways may have much greater repercussions than 
most people have envisaged. Since 1928, the rail- 
way companies have become the top dog in the 
passenger road transport business through their 
alliance with most of the principal omnibus and 
motor-coach undertakings. The result has been 
to create a community of interest between railway 
and road transport workers which never existed 
before, with the secondary consequence of greater 
possibilities of a sympathetic strike. The demand 
for a sweeping reduction in railwaymen’s wages 
may be regarded as the prelude to a similar attack 
on the wages and conditions of the road transport 
workers. 


There is no indication whatever that the railway 
companies see the need of putting their own house 
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in order. Many other businesses have written off 
some of their capital; why not the railways? Man 
other businesses have substituted practical men 
of experience and energy for redundant boards 
of aged directors, but the average railwa 
director is well past the allotted span of life, and 
a mere dignified ornament. Changes are needed 
in the present industrial crisis, but the whole 
thing should be reformed together. 


The Palestine debate brought out some new 
points. First, Britain is to guarantee a loan in 
which the Arabs are to have the first call. This 
scheme is to give effect to Lord Passfield’s strange 
notion that Arab development can be brought up 
to the Jewish level. In this connexion I would 
draw his Lordship’s attention to Matthew xxv, 14 
and Luke xix, 12, sqq. 


Secondly, we have learnt that the Jewish request 
for a Round Table Conference was _ rejected 
owing to the Arab refusal to take part. As a 
result, Dr. Weismann—the most respected Zionist 
in Jewry—resigned from the Jewish Agency, 
After this statesmanlike preparation of the way, 
Lord Passfield has invited the Jewish Agency to 
confer with him. 


The mystery of the Statement of Policy was 
only deepened by the debate. The charge that 
the Statement violates the spirit of the Balfour 
Declaration and the letter of the Mandate was 
ignored, and the document was officially repre- 
sented as a reassertion of the White Paper of 
1922 which, in the eyes of everybody outside the 
Government, it contradicts. If the Statement 
repeats the 1922 White Paper, why was it issued? 
If it goes back on it, why is it not withdrawn? 
The answer to the latter question is: to save 
Lord Passfield’s ‘face. But is Lord Passfield’s 
face worth saving, or even capable of salvation? 


A good deal of sob-stuff is being put about 
in the Liberal and Labour Press as to the over- 
worked Prime Minister. But if Mr. MacDonald 
chooses to select incompetent colleagues who can 
get themselves into messes, but have to rely on 
him to get them out, that is his business and 
nobody else’s. And if he were so overworked 
as all that, he would not make a totally unneces- 
sary visit to Bedford on a Friday evening to 
deliver a political speech. 


Was there a female passenger in the ill-fated 
R 101? The French Press certainly said at the 
time of the disaster that there was, and visitors 
to the scene of the tragedy were shown a woman's 
hand-bag, which it was stated had been found 
among the wreckage. Now comes the rumour 
that a well-known airwoman has been missing 
from her home since the day that the airship 
sailed, and that nothing has since been heard of 
her. 


I repeat these stories merely for what they are 
worth, and express no opinion upon theif 
accuracy. At the same time, when one remem- 
bers the legends that still cling to the death of 
Lord Kitchener, largely owing to the mystery 1” 
which it was officially shrouded, it would seem 
worth the while of the authorities to clear the 
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matter up, if only for their own sakes. After 
all, if there was a woman on board, why conceal 
the fact ? 


Most of the news coming from Russia is tainted 
by official prejudice or personal politics, so that 
a letter from a young Englishman, who went to 
Moscow from his University, is likely to give us 
an interesting picture. ‘‘ I have been over here 
for about a month,’’ writes a reader of the 
SaTuRDAY Review, ‘‘ and am getting “n quite 
well. It is not at all a bad country, and in many 
ways compares favourably with England. It is 
a topsy-turvy country. . . . If you go with a girl 
in a tram, the chances are she will insist on 
buying your ticket, and I am told that in offices 
you have young men sitting down, scribbling 
notes while elderly women dictate letters to them. 
Undoubtedly the best element in the population 
is the proletariat, whereas that is not the same 
in England. The young people constitute a 
really educated proletariat, but they think in mass 
formation. 


They will get their five-year plan finished 
in the time set, and this in spite of the fact 
that they are the most inefficient people imagin- 
able—worse than the Irish. When I first got 
there, I thought that it was going to be a problem 
to get enough to eat. The town had a most 
desolate look, with all its shops empty, and long 
queues of people waiting outside a store which 
did not appear to have anything but a couple of 
cabbages inside. But after a while, you discover 
that you can get substantial meals in restaurants, 
cheaper than in England. There is a shortage ot 
certain things, such as milk and butter. But 
when you get to know people at. the universities, 
you can use the refectories and get a much better 
meal for sixpence than the average English Public 
School dinner. (That is not saying much, I 
know.) Factory workers are still better fed.’’ 


The proposal which is being made in some 
quarters to collect the scattered remains of Oliver 
Cromwell and bury them in Westminster Abbey, 
does not commend itself to me. Even in these 
tolerant days I do not see the Dean and Chapter 
allowing a Congregational Service to be held 
there, and the Lord Protector could hardly be 
buried with Anglican rites. The suggestion is 
well-meant, but to attempt to put it into practice 
would raise too many passions to make it 
advisable. 


_ Moreover, once this reburying business starts 
It is difficult to see where it is to stop. If Crom- 
well is to be reinterred, why not bring the bodies 
of the Stuarts back from Rome, and bury them 
in the Abbey too, of course, with full Roman 
Catholic ritual? And what about William I, 
Henry II, Richard I, James II, and George I, 
who are all buried abroad? No, I feel that there 
'S no case for bringing the dead dictator to West- 
minster, however much a live one may be needed 
there before long. 


How long, I wonder, will the British Govern- 
ment allow English money to be diverted to the 
Irish Free State because of its own stupid 
attitude towards sweepstakes? Personally, it is 
my convinced opinion that if there were a lottery 
in Dublin once a month, the profits, chiefly from 


tickets sold on this side of St. George’s Channel, 
would be so enormous that Irish taxation could be 
materially reduced, if not completely abolished. 


If the recent Post Office ban serves no other 
purpose it will at any rate have drawn public 
attention to the absurdity of the law as it stands 
at present, and that in itself is something. No 
doubt Mr. Snowden thinks gambling in any form 
is wicked, but he does not hesitate to tax the 
profits of those who speculate on the Stock Ex- 
change, quite apart from the fact that he is not 
at the Exchequer as a censor of morals. 


There was more smoke than fire in the Spanish 
strikes, and the real cause of all the trouble 
was the struggle between the Socialists and the 
Communists for the control of organized Labour. 
The only serious aspect of the affair was the 
possibility that the Republicans would utilize the 
disorder for their own ends, and I cannot help 
feeling that the fact they’-did not is eloquent 
proof either of their incompetence or their 
impotence, or both. 


At the same time, the strikes unfortunately 
show that those disruptive forces which General 
Primo de Rivera repressed so successfully are 
again beginning to make themselves felt, and all 
this argues none too well for the peace of thie 
country if Parliamentary government is restored 
next year. The political future of Spain in these 
circumstances is obviously obscure, and it may 
well be that a recrudescence of the labour troubles 
will necessitate another dictatorship. 


It is a little dangerous for modern Cobdenites 
to claim that Athens was a free-trade state, because 
of the assertion, which Thucydides puts into 
Pericles’ mouth, that the fruits of the earth 
flowed in upon her. The fruits of the earth flow 
in upon modern New York. Besides, the 
immediate causes of the fall of Athens—the 
Peloponnesian War and the Syracusan expedition 
—arose out of her commercial rivalry with 
Corinth. Whatever modern terms we may apply 
to Athens’ fiscal policy, there is no doubt about 
the end to which it led. 


Actually, Greek city states aimed at economic 
self-sufficiency as thoroughly as any nation-state 
created by the Treaty of Versailles, and so did 
comparatively little trade with one another. 
Athens’ chief markets were Asia Minor and 
Sicily, the regions whence she derived the corn 
she had to import. As between the manufacturing 
states of continental Greece, the difficulties and 
uncertainties of transport afforded a protection 
stronger than any modern tariff. 


It is, of course, natural for free-traders to seek 
archeological warrant for a dead creed. But 
Protectionists who wish to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country may invoke the case of the 
Roman Empire. The newer provinces were 
protected against exploitation by the older, 
through a system of duties levied at the provincial 
frontiers—a policy which facilitated the industrial 
development first of Gaul, then of Britain. To- 
wards the outside world, however, Rome practised 
free trade. Hence she exported bullion to China 
in exchange for silk, and so produced the serious 
monetary crises which Diocletian’s price-edict 
vainly endeavoured to overcome. 
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WANTED: NEW THINKING 


“ Another peculiarity of the [economic] crisis is 
the complete failure of politicians in this or any 
other country to suggest an adequate remedy.”’— 
Lorp D’ABERNON at Liverpool, November 14. 


T is no business of ours to defend the politicians 
| Pe Lord D’Abernon; nor yet to defend 

Lord D’Abernon—a politician singularly well 
fitted to defend himself—against the criticism of 
other politicians. But candour is the order of the 
day, and it may reasonably be recalled that the 
politicians are not the only people whose prognosis 
and prophecies of the post-war world have been 
at fault. 

Ten years ago, for example, the whole business 
community exhorted everybody to produce more 
in order to attain prosperity. The entire world 
took the advice of the captains of industry with 
the result that there is to-day a large surplus of 
food and goods. The classical economists call this 
over-production, the Socialist economists call it 
under-consumption. In the main it seems to us 
that the former term is the more accurate of the 
two; there is not enough hunger in the world to 
eat its abundant harvests. 

Ten years ago, too, we were told by the sociolo- 
gists—and we are still being told—that birth- 
control will cure the diseases of civilization. It is 
no business of ours at the moment to discuss the 
questions of moral or ecclesiastical principle which 
are being so vigorously debated in our correspon- 
dence columns; here we are concerned solely with 
facts. And the fact is that the birth-control propa- 
ganda derives from the Malthusian doctrine of 
over-population, whereas current economic statistics 
suggest that the world is under, rather than over- 
populated, since it cannot—or at least does not 
to-day—consume all the goods it produces. From 
the point of view of ethics or religion the birth- 
controllers may be right or wrong; from the point 
of view of the producer of raw materials they are 
quite definitely wrong. What the farmer needs is 
more, not fewer, mouths in the towns. 

Again, we were told by the economists five years 
ago, and even two years ago, that cheap money 
would soon put the world right, but that we were 
not likely to see cheap money within any reason- 
able time. The millennium has arrived, more 
quickly than was anticipated, but the promised 
paradise is so like purgatory that capital, like 
labour, has become a drug in the market. It is 
an ironical thought that for centuries the Church 


waged a long and unsuccessful war against usury, 


and that the bank rate on deposits is now only 
one per cent. What the Church lost on the swings 


it seems to be getting back on the roundabouts : | 
it is almost enough to convert Mr. Montagu 


Norman and Mr. McKenna to a belief in the 
infallibility of the Pope. 

It is with no desire to laugh at the pundits of 
commerce or economics that we recall their predic- 
tions, which now seem as little to the point as 
the absurdities of those Liberal and Labour men 
who told us two years ago that the prosperity of 


the United States was due to its being a great Free | 
Trade area, and who now ascribe its misfortunes. 
to Protection, Politicians and prophets are with-. 
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out honour to-day because they have been found 
out, and having lost credit themselves they 
naturally seek consolation in pessimism, the lay 
dismal refuge of lost authority. For our part, we 
never took either the pundits or their prophecies 
too seriously in the spacious times of speculation 
when prices were soaring, and we are not inclined 
to throw stones at them now that facts have 
exploded all this loose thinking and looser talk 
for what it is. "No doubt they did their best, by 
their best was a poor guess which has turned out 
to be wrong. 

Let us get down to realities. Whatever the 
pessimists say, it is obvious that a surplus, whether 
of food, goods or money, must on general prin. 
ciples be better for the world than a deficit or 4 
famine : it simply means that humanity as a whole 
is living more easily and at greater profit than 
before. In that sense, if in that sense only, we 
can afford to keep men idle in 1930 where fifty 
years or so ago it was all that two hands could 
do to fill one mouth. To-day, they may rot from 
ennui, but they no longer starve. 

It is not in itself a matter for pessimism that 
life is easier than it was; the thing that really 
matters is what we do with our unemployed labour 
and capital. And here the position has developed 
so rapidly and so recently that the world both of 
action and thought has been caught unprepared 
and at a disadvantage. When ten men compete 
for one job the nine who do not get it either chase 
other jobs more or less ad infinitum till they get 
sick of it or go on the dole. Either way the result 
is waste. The idle rich have long been famous in 
Socialist oratory, but we are now possessed of an 
idle rich who cannot employ their capital, and an 
idle poor who cannot employ their hands. The 
position is a reductio ad absurdum; but it is the 
business of statesmanship to rectify absurdities. 

For this state of things, however, the old indivi- 
dualism has no remedy; as things stand, the work 
is simply not there, and it would still not be there 
if Sir Ernest Benn were appointed dictator 
to-morrow. The new Socialism also has no 
remedy : it used to be full of wild words, and is 
now full of woolly words, but whether it thinks 
in promises like Mr. Thomas or in_perorations 
like Mr. ‘MacDonald, it is demonstrably incompe 
tent in action. 

The economists, so far as we can follow their 
peculiar technical jargon, do not matter in this 
connexion ; in any case they are mostly politicians 
disguised as professors. The birth-controllers are 
equally useless on this problem; for a diminution 
of population simply means a diminution of con 
sumption, and consequently an increased surplus 
of production. 

What then? Has civilization come to this, that 
a large section of the population has to be kept 
alive in idleness simply in order to eat and weaf 
the goods produced by the workers? Has capital 
simply to lie idle in the banks because it, like 
labour, can find no employment ? 

Civilization certainly cannot afford to come to 
so lame and impotent a conclusion. The plain 
truth is that it has both the men and the money 
to progress, but it does not know how to use 
either, and it is in process of losing confidence 
in itself. Never before -has it possessed 
resources; never before has it shown less resource. 
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The whole country is full of vitality, its people are 
better fed, in better health and better educated than 
at any previous time. Yet the paradox remains 
that while England was never in herself so strong, 
she was never so uncertain of her course; a prey 
to qualms and fears of action, while much fresh 
youthful energy runs to waste in bitterness of soul 
because it can find no useful outlet. 

Our very successes seem momentarily to have 
turned against us. We are being choked by our 
own surplus of men and money instead of using 
them. And what is worse, we are being taught by 
short-sighted thinkers to regard what is obviously 
an asset as a liability. In conformity with this 
attitude of mind Mr. Snowden is doing his best 
to reduce our capital, Mr. Harold Cox is doing his 
best to reduce our population, and the Bishop of 
Durham is doing his best to discourage his fellow- 
Christians out of work by calling them lazzaroni. 
(The original Lazarus, as Dr. Henson seems to 
have forgotten, made an edifying end in the bosom 
of Abraham.) 

All this is false thinking, and we cannot wonder 
that the younger school of politicians in all parties 
should show signs of revolt from these purely 
negative doctrines, which are producing results at 
once lamentable and disastrous in the crippling 
of all enterprise and the paralysis of all initiative. 
It was not by saying ‘‘ No ”’ that England founded 
the British Empire, and it is not by saying ‘‘ No ”’ 
to every suggestion for development and employ- 
ment that she will keep it. 

An economic revolution has taken place under 
our eyes this last decade, and the time has now 
come to think on constructive lines, in order to 
utilize the present surplus of men and money for 
practical ends instead of frittering both away on 
the dole. In the next column we publish an 
article from a correspondent making some sugges- 
tions for reform in the national accounts. Many 
other proposals, good or bad, could be put for- 
ward: but what is really needed is manifestly a 
reformation in the attitude of its statesmen. They 
are, in fact, facing a new situation with old minds 
and set formulz. 

_ The ordinary man, bothered as he is by the 
immediate problems of his business and daily life, 
recognizes this change of circumstance; and it is 
an indication of the essential soundness of political 
judgment in this country that the average Labour 
man salutes a future leader in Sir Oswald Mosley, 
and sorrowfully admits that Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden have been tried in the balance and 
found wanting. Sir Oswald’s programme may 
for all we know be nine-tenths wrong in its details, 
but at least it is a definite proposal of action, 
whereas the Government’s programme is mere 
inaction, procrastination and obstruction; a help- 
less warning that things might perhaps be a little 
Worse, and a hesitating whisper that possibly some 
day they may be a little better. Nobody believes 
these incompetent doctors any longer : the patient 
gets worse week by week, and their only prescrip- 
tion is to bid him be of good cheer, because there 
are other sick men under the sun. It is high time 
that these failures made way for men, of whatever 
party they may be, who can approach a fresh 
problem with live minds and utilize these resources 
to some better purpose than confiscating the one 
to corrupt the other. 


REFORM THE NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


[From A CORRESPONDENT 


it passed over £1,200,000, the entire capital 

subscribed, to the nation, and received powers 
to obtain further money from the public by the issue of 
Bank Notes up to this amount. The sum thus 
borrowed from the Bank was the beginning of the 
National Debt. 

It is unfortunate that the transaction led to a mix- 
up of words, which has since greatly muddled the minds 
of the general public, and at the present time is hinder- 
ing our national efficiency. The Bank borrowed money 
from its shareholders, and called the amount 
‘* Capital ’’: the nation borrowed from the Bank and 
called the amount ‘‘ Debt.’’ 

Ever since these days the confusion of terms has 
persisted, with the added difficulty that local govern- 
ing bodies have followed the national example, so that 
now, though a corporation may use money for precisely 
the same purposes as a business company uses it, the 
operations appear to be entirely different in value and 
effect. 

Thus the London County Council may borrow a 
million to extend its tramway system, and simulta- 
neously the General Omnibus Company borrow a 
similar sum to add to its bus services. In one case 
the public, shocked by the description ‘‘ Debt,’’ may 
cry: ‘‘ The rogues are ruining us. They have made 
us a million pounds poorer ” ; while in the other, gloat- 
ing over the word ‘‘ Capital,’ they may see the 
directors as genial magicians, who in some mysterious 
way have added a million to the wealth of the world. 
Yet both transactions are precisely the same. 

There was at one time a sound reason for the word 
‘* Debt ’’ being used to describe the sum the nation 
owed its bond-holders, and for the largest part of our 
national liability that reason still holds good, because 
there is a clear distinction between money obtained for 
purposes that will bring future profit, and money spent 
on war and preparations for war. For example: we 
may simultaneously build a new post office, and a new 
super-submarine. By no possible juggling with the 
meaning of words can we suppose that the same term 
can properly describe the two items of liability that 
represent these transactions. The warship is a care 
and a charge, an expense to tax our revenues. But the 
post office is an asset that earns money, that increases 
the amenities of life, that gives useful employment. 
Any charge upon it can as reasonably be described as 
‘* Capital,’’ as a Limited Company can describe the 
liability that balances such assets as_ buildings, 
machinery and goodwill. 

I suggest that the time has come to cut the National 
Debt into two, and to dignify one of these with the 
more proper title of ‘‘ National Capital.’’ For this 
portion there should be no need for the assistance of 
any sinking fund, unless there should prove to be an 
actual shrinkage in value. But, if current market 
value were the criterion, it would be more likely that 
value would rise than shrink. 

The effect of adopting this plan would be that the 
nation could proceed more vigorously with certain 
schemes of national importance, especially at a time of 
abnormal unemployment. To mention three of these : 

1. Afforestation. A nation is able to borrow money 
at lower rates than any other body or corporation. 
The planting of trees is profitable where the investor 
can afford to wait. Here, the borrowings should pro- 
vide for interest as well as for the original outlay, just 
as in the case of plantation work by a limited company. 

2. Reclaiming land from the sea. The whole 
region of The Wash and large parts of the Norfolk 
and Leicestershire coast could constitute an excellent 
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Little Holland. The outlay might be heavy for a few 
years, but the rich soil, thus regained, would become a 
valuable national asset. The Dutch have solved their 
own problem of post-war unemployment by pumping 
out the Zuyder Zee, and at the same time have pro- 
vided larger areas on which occupations can be found 
and incomes earned. 

3. The Road Fund obtains a larger income every 
year, and this sum should be understood as a provision 
for interest, rather than a provision of capital for the 
purposes of road making. The difference is important, 
the point being that each million pounds, instead of 
being merely a warrant for the outlay of a million, is 
a justification for obtaining twenty to twenty-five 
millions of capital from the public as National Capital, 
without adding one penny to the National Debt. The 
enormous advantage of expenditure on an immense 
scale in bringing the roads and bridges of the country 
up to date cannot be estimated, and the policy of doing 
it as rapidly as plans can be passed and workers 
equipped is actually sound. : 

‘* But,”’ protests the reader, ‘‘ all this can be done 
under our present system, without any alteration of 
names.”’ 

This is not so. No Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
invite the obloquy of being ‘‘ the man who increased 
the National Debt.’’ But cut that debt into these two 
parts, and no Chancellor will object if the ‘‘ National 
Capital ’’ has increased a hundred million or so dur- 
ing his years of office. 

It is not suggested here that the nation shall go into 
trade, for what a trading corporation can do it usually 
does better than a public body. Nationalizing the 
means of wealth production even in such huge concerns 
as railways and collieries, is at all times a doubtful 
adventure. But where amenities and conveniences are 
essential or desirable for the public welfare, and the 
issues involved are national and public, the case 
becomes entirely different. Proper means of trans- 
port, roads, bridges, future forests, added acreage by 
means of draining and dyke-building, cheap power 
involve the interests of the nation as a whole, and the 
mere fact that hundreds of millions of capital are 
required to create and work them sufficiently should 
not prevent that capital from being obtained as a 
liability on a national balance sheet, counterbalanced 
by increasing assets. 

It is seriously suggested here that a _ twofold 
Budget would simplify the work of the Exchequer and 
separate liabilities in a useful and instructive manner. 
We should thus be able to regard the dead-weight debt 
as a war debt, and not confuse it with borrowings for 
other purposes. 


THE DUNCES’ CHARTER 


By THE OF IDDESLEIGH 


66 DUCATION is the only remedy.”” We all 
join in the parrot cry: Tories who dislike 
strikes, Socialists alarmed at the retardation 

of the millennium, pacifists concerned to avoid war, and 

patriots who suspect the working classes of a lack of 
loyalty. All agree in believing in ‘‘ Education.”’ 

Not, be it remarked, any particular kind of education. 
It is rare to meet a citizen who can tell one anything 
material about the system of schools for which he pays 
so dearly and usually so willingly. ‘‘ Details’? he 
leaves to experts. His idea is: ‘‘ Put the children into 
schools and keep them there as long as possible.’’ 

A moment’s consideration, however, will show that 
the kind of education given is of the utmost importance. 
Physically to place a child in a school is easy enough, 
but the problems that then ensue are of vast com- 
plexity. | What sort of classroom shall he sit in? 
What shall be the maximum size of the class? What 


shall be the qualifications of his teacher? What sub. 
jects shall he learn? Is he to specialize? Shall his 
final years at school bear any relation to his ultimate 
career? Two boys leave school; one becomes a Clerk, 
the other a coalminer. Are they both to leave the 
same school? 4, 

Even more fundamental is the question : ‘‘ Shall the 
resources of the community be spent on providing the 
clever children with the best possible education—fulfill. 
ing the Napoleonic ideal of ‘ la carriére ouverte aux 
talents,’ or shall they be spent on the attempt to give 
the less clever child greater opportunities?’’ It is a 
question to which we cannot afford to answer ‘‘ Both.” 

The Socialist Party, anxious to please their intellj. 
gentsia (for the trade unionists have shown little 
enthusiasm) have introduced a Bill which future 
historians will probably call ‘‘ The Dunces’ Charter,” 
No child who has brains enough to win one of the fairly 
numerous secondary school scholarships will benefit 
from this Bill, No child who exhibits a gift for art, 
for technology, for music will benefit. For such 
children there is already provision. Indeed, the spend- 
ing of a large sum,on elementary education will divert 
money which would otherwise have been spent on 
technical and secondary schools. But the dunces will 
have another year at school, and their parents five 
shillings a week. Thus the Labour Party can claim 
credit for ‘‘ a great educational advance.’’ 

What of the schools? Everyone realizes that the 
present schools are far from perfect. The buildings in 
many cases are less good than they ought to be. 
Classes of forty, forty-five and even fifty children still 
exist, and how great a handicap to education these are 
only a teacher can say. And there are not enough 
teachers of the requisite quality. 

Are the results of elementary education satisfactory? 
We claim to have produced a literate population, but 
a learned judge said publicly this autumn that seventy- 
five per cent. of his witnesses could not read the oath. 
Doubtless an exaggeration! But unfounded? Not 
quite. Is our cheap Press the Press of an ‘‘educated” 
country? Do our popular amusements reflect an 
educated ”’ taste? 

But we progress. We can improve. We can build 
better schools, train more teachers for smaller classes, 
teach more scientifically and efficiently. Yes, and 
every education authority has a plan of progress. So 
many school buildings to be improved each year, s0 
many additional teachers, such and such new methods 
to be fostered. There is room for improvement, we 
can improve, we are improving. 

The Hadow Report recommended a drastic reorgani- 
zation of our system. Children were to start on a new 
type of schooling at the age of eleven. The Local 
Education Authorities, encouraged and aided by 
Government grants, are still engaged in putting this 


into effect. Delicate negotiations—a whole process 
of adjustment—are going on. They are far from 
complete. 


The new Education Bill fell like a blow on Local 
Education Authorities. No longer could they hope to 
reduce the size of classes—a new year of children must 
be provided with places. The size of classes must 
increase. For several years our elementary sc 
in many places will suffer from overcrowding. It is 
only too probable that the standard of teachers’ 
qualifications will have to be lowered, as a consequence 
of the new Bill. Reorganization must be postponed: 
The money that would have been spent on improved 
technical, secondary and University education 1s 
swallowed up to meet a part of the vast account which 
will be presented to the country. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has attempted to answer these 
charges by informing Parliament that of the 317 
Education Authorities in England and Wales all but 33 
have sent in reorganization programmes. They wefe, 
indeed, compelled to do so; but they added to their 
programmes, in many instances, protests and ap 
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inst the measure. The London County Council’s 
test is perhaps the strongest and most closely 
reasoned of any. 

The anxiety of the Local Education Authorities is 
to some extent relieved by the promise contained in 
the Bill that the cost of reorganization in State schools 
will be borne by the Exchequer. But the Church 
schools are to receive nothing under the present Bill. 
The Bill introduced last Session promised them a 
measure of support, but the offer was hedged about 
with such vexatious conditions that the Roman 
Catholics, seeing that the control of their schools would 

s into the hands of the State, rightly rejected it. 
Negotiations for a new concordat are believed to be 
now in progress. But should they ‘fail, and should the 
Bill pass in its present form, the schools of the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church will be 
menaced with extinction—a result which may please 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is suspected of leanings 
towards secularism, but which will not be tolerated by 
acountry which believes in complete religious freedom. 
The Roman Catholics, who will never compromise, will 
be faced with the necessity of spending one million 

nds. 

The date on which the Bill is to come into force is to 
be April 1, 1931—a suitable date’ for so illusory a 
measure of ‘‘ social progress.’’ The reason given by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan for hurrying the measure into 
operation is that it will substantially reduce unemploy- 
ment. ‘‘ For my own part,’’ he says, ‘‘ I believe 
that if 300,000 children were kept out of the labour 
market it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
150,000 older people might obtain work.’’ No facts 
are—or can be—adduced in support of this ‘‘ two 
boys = one man ”’ equation 

The main support for the Bill appears to arise from 
an honest and respectable desire that the children of 
the poor should be as well educated as the children of 
the rich. But does anyone suppose that by keeping a 
boy an extra year at an elementary school he will 
become perceptibly more like a Harrovian? And why 
does Sir Charles Trevelyan, whose opinions about 
Harrow are so unfavourable, hold up Public School 
education as a standard which the poor ought to be 
helped to attain? Most Public School headmasters 
would agree that, as far as pure schooling is con- 
cerned, nothing is to be gained by keeping a stupid 
boy at a Public School. What, in fact, does Pater- 
familias say of his less brainy sons? Something like 
this : 


Archie won’t get in the Sixth, but he ought to get his 
colours for cricket if I keep him on. He gets a good 
deal out of the discipline of his Public School. If I took 
him away he would have nothing to do at home—that 
would be bad for him. Anyhow, he ought to do what 
other boys [of his class] do. 


None of these admirable reasons for keeping stupid 
boys at Public Schools applies to elementary schools. 
True educational progress lies, as Lord Eustace Percy 
has pointed out, in mobilizing ‘‘ the closest co-opera- 
tion between the factory and the schools and the 
technical college, in order to make sure that your school 
education, your factory training, your conditions of 
work, work together and that the child - goes 
up at a steady incline as it were into life, 
instead of having to change his gears violently when 
goes from school to factory.’’ Such a dictum, 
taken in conjunction with the immense practical 
improvements in education which were a feature of 
rd Eustace Percy’s tenure of office, commands 
assent, 
_ To-day Great Britain is being asked to pay an 
immense sum (and so far as the maintenance allow- 
ances are concerned, an unchecked sum) which it 
cannot afford for a reform which is nearly useless, and 


likely to retard rather than advance the cause of 
education. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MACHINE 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


VER since the late Viscount Younger relin- 
F sists his control of the Conservative 

organization, and in particular since the last 
General Election, a steadily increasing volume of 
adverse criticism has been directed against Palace 
Chambers. To some extent this has been the natural 
consequence of defeat, for a scapegoat had to be found, 
and headquarters was obviously the best place to find 
one. More recently, Mr. Baldwin has been blamed for 
his dependence upon what his friends term the 
‘* Shadow Cabinet,’’ and his enemies call the ‘‘ old 
gang.’’ In reality, these complaints are due partly 
to a misunderstanding of the existing situation, and 
partly to a desire, often unconscious, to rationalize the 
machinery of the party. 

The root of the trouble is that organization and 
policy have always been kept distinct. So far as the 
former is concerned there is, in these latter days, little 
to which exception can be taken. Voices are, indeed, 
heard protesting against the excessive centralization 
for which it is alleged that Mr. J. C. C. Davidson was 
responsible, but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and at South Paddington it is an open secret 
that the Central Office was powerless to prevent the 
choice of a candidate of whom it profoundly dis- 
approved. In matters of policy, on the other hand, 
what would seem to be required is a closer connexion 
between the Leader, whoever he may be, and the led. 
When Mr. Baldwin told those present at the Caxton 
Hall the other day that he was taking them into his 
confidence to an unwonted extent, he was only speak- 
ing the truth, and the blame for his previous reticence 
rests, not upon him, but upon the system which he 
inherited. 

As things stand at present, the Leader of the 
Conservative Party is, in matters of policy, a far 
greater autocrat than Signor Mussolini, who has at 
any rate to consult the Fascist Grand Council. Mr. 
Baldwin is under no necessity to discuss the line which 
he proposes to adopt with anyone at all, though in 
practice he usually asks the advice of certain ex- 
ministers, and this has also been the custom of his 
predecessors. The Executive of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations has no say whatever in 
the formulation of policy, though it is responsible for 
winning elections. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that this 
state of affairs is very largely responsible for the un- 
happy divisions in the Conservative ranks at the 
present time. The remedy would seem to lie in the 
creation of a fresh body of, say, a dozen members of 
whom seven were elected by the Executive of the 
National Union, and five were nominated by the Leader. 
This body would meet at regular intervals, and would 
have the power to summon before it any minister or 
ex-minister that it chose to make a statement on matters 
of policy. When the party was in office all measures 
that the Cabinet had decided to lay before Parliament 
would first be discussed by it. In this way it would 
serve as a connecting-link between the Leader and the 
rank and file. 

If, however, reform is necessary at the top, it is 
equally desirable at the bottom. The strength of 
Labour is that it is a crusade, and the weakness of 
Conservatism is that it is not. If it were made more 
difficult to join the party, there would be greater eager- 
ness for membership, and the result of this would be 
seen in the most unexpected quarters. . So long as 
every man or woman who pays a shilling a year to 
the local association can have a voice in its manage- 
ment, the party will continue to be distinguished for 
apathy rather than zeal. If full membership were 
reserved to those who had done active work for the 
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cause, there would be a very different spirit abroad 
among the Conservative associations up and down the 
country. 

No doubt the overhauling of the whole machinery 
is long overdue, but it is well to proceed slowly, and 
it is claimed that the above reforms would go a long 
way to remedy existing abuses. At the same time, 
they would assist rather than hinder a really great 
Leader, and would counteract the weaknesses of a less 
competent one. Above all, they would render Con- 
servatism more militant, and thus better able to make 
head against its enemies. 


PERSONALITIES AT THE INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 


By Srrpar IkBAL ALI SHAH 


HE official work of the Indian Round Table Con- 

ference has now started, regarding which it is 

to be noted that its success virtually depends 
upon the manner in which the various delegates deal 
with the data at their disposal. The personalities of 
its members, therefore, are of special interest. 

When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru recently undertook 
the onerous task of reconciling Mahatma Gandhi with 
the idea of the Round Table Conference, and failed, 
his enemies rejoiced in thinking that another shaft had 
been driven home. But Sir Tej is not a new ‘‘ peace- 
maker.’’ Even before he became the Law Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council he had been steadily 
strengthening the Indian Moderates for a whole 
generation. In a country like India, where political 
passion is easily fanned into flames, it is by no means 
a small achievement that he has not only curbed, but 
has actually directed those lawless spirits towards 
thoughts of nation-making. 

I once had the honour of presiding at a meeting 
where Sir Tej was the distinguished guest at a British 
University town. The sensational aspects of Indian 
national aspirations had caught the audience. A rather 
too loyal speaker was being heckled. There was hiss- 
ing and jeering; then pandemonium broke out. 
Shouting, yelling students could not be distinguished 
from over-excited British enthusiasts, who at the 
time appeared to love India more than the Indians 
themselves. 

Then Sir Tej rose. The storm beat about him. 
“* Down with the British! Down with the Indian 
traitors !’’ were the angry cries that filled the hall. 
He lifted his arm: ‘‘ Friends, please listen to me,” 
he said, vainly endeavouring to raise his voice above 
the general din. The tempest raged fiercer. And then 
an extraordinary thing happened. They still saw Sir 
Tej standing at the dais waiting to speak. He would 
not be howled down. A light burnt in his eyes. It 
was uncanny to notice the waves of protest recede a 
little, and then gradually quieten down. 

With no emotion he continued; and it was not until 
we had slept over the wild night that we realized we 

- had listened to a rebuke, the finest and most delicate 


that any man of culture can ever inflict. The witchery. 


was not in his tongue, it was rather in the intensity 
of conviction with which he spoke of India’s destiny. 
He is free from the communal taint; he has never 
beaten the big drum to become a leader, and yet no 
discerning man who has the good of India at heart 
can afford not to acknowledge him as one of the most 
considerable men of Hindustan. 

Among the Moslems at the Conference, special 
lights glimmer on two warriors of very different fame; 
the one from the pure air of the Khyber Pass, the other 
from the looming lanes of dying Delhi. The former, 
Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, known by his pet name of 
A.Q., is a man both of quality and quantity. Tall, 
erect, and with the warlike glint of a Khyber Chief in 


his eyes, he darts about the gathering with the lithe. 
ness characteristic of his race on the Afghan border. 
land. He speaks with the directness of a soldier, ang 
carries his three score and three years lightly. The 
latter, Mr. Muhammad Ali, who likes to be styled the 
Mulana, also of height and girth, is known to students 
of politics as the younger of the Ali Brothers. It jg 
the hope of all well-wishers of the Mulana that his 
frail health may soon give place to his usual robust. 
ness, so that the unfortunate memory of his recent 
anti-British escapades may be blotted out. 

From the subordinate position of service to the 
highest appointment under the British Crown in Indj 
Sir Abdul Qayum’s one mission in life has been 
to preach against all wars, and to make all dis. 
turbances impossible. It is easy to be a pacifist in 
well-ordered England, and to gather a crowd; but 
among men who have known no law but trigger-lay, 


to overbalance the touch of the sword with education 


is a task for a Titan. But A.Q. is the man who has 
slain the myth that the people of the North-western 
Province are a mere conglomeration of rapacious 
brigands, by drawing them close in the folds of Pathan 
nationhood. This he has done by patient, steady and 
continuous educational work among his people. 

If we had the courage to own it, he held the key of 
India in his hands more often than many would care 
to admit. Have not all the invaders of Indian history 
gone through the Khyber? How often was this a near 
thing during the Great War? This one man kept the 
bridge. That is the service that A.Q. has done to the 
Hindu country. 

In India you will find men with greater skill in 
political finesse, perhaps with more aspirations too, 
but as far as sheer hard work, and having the ability 
of work done is concerned in a country where the 
toughest fibre softens, Sir Akbar Haideri, who repre- 
sents the Nizam’s Government, is an easy first. His 
life has been a song of devotion to duty; otherwise 
how account fori his speedy progress from a mere 
provincial service to the pinnacle of power in a State 
which equals the kingdom of Italy in dimensions, and 
in potentialities is richer than five European powers 
put together? 

Not only is he a financial minister of Hyderabad, but 
the emblem of that grandeur with which the Imperial 
Moghals used to mention the Nizams of old. By 
heritage and upbringing the roots of his mind may be 
embedded in the past, yet his actions are the actions 
of this youthful age; virile, cool, dispassionate, all 
those gifts which are necessary for the administrator 
of a territory not only useful to its people, but which 
has to continue exercising a steadying effect upon the 
ruffled politics of British India. ; 

If you wish to see India’s Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
meet Nawab Bahadur Hamidullah Khan, the ruler of 
Bhopal State. He is young, with a bewitching smile 
and a cool head. Considering his remarkable capacity 
as an administrator and a statesman, should youth be 
imputed upon him as a reproach, because others twice 
his age cannot perform the duties of the Little Kings 
of India more successfully than he, then Hamidullah 
deserves the reproach. And the reason is not far to 
seek. 

He is essentially a man of the people. Being some 
what remote from the throne, as he was the third son, 
he had the good fortune in mixing with plain men, 
experiencing the joys and sorrows of the humbler folk. 
His heart softens readily. This brought out the real 
man in him, the artificial light of a court never 
obscured his vision. He has therefore grown in 
healthy atmosphere of the Eastern culture, and, treat 
ing all ‘‘ influences ” with hauteur, has devoted him- 
self to real service both to Islam and India, Prince 
Hamidullah is, then, a personality in whose disposition 
an abundance of steadying action mingles with 
simple heart of a sportsman. This remarkable balanct 
is a rare phenomenon in Indian life to-day. 
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THE WAR PERIOD: WHEN IT 
BEGAN, AND WHEN IT. ENDED—I 


By R. A. Scort-JAMES 


is by no means the same thing as asking when did 

the war itself end. For that phase in the history 
of the English and other peoples, of which the war is 
a part, began some time before 1914, and lasted long 
after 1918; and it is not obviously certain that it has 
ended yet. 

Social historians will not think it enough to trace 

oximate causes of the war through the chain of 
political events which took place in Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, Russia, France and Britain. They will 

ize—what many persons who lived through it 
felt all the time—that the war was the expression of a 
mental and moral mood through which Europe was 
passing. There was an unrest, an excitability, a 
malaise, affecting all the groups into which society is 
divided ; on all sides there were indications of a frame 
of mind like that of over-wrought persons ready to 
break-up the furniture at the least provocation. This 
nervous mood was exhibited in every stratum of life 
in England and many other countries. It began some 
years before the war, continued throughout it, and per- 
sisted long after. Have we finished with this uneasy 
period even now? If so, it is worth asking, When 
did it begin, and when did it end? I shall give 
reasons for suggesting that it began in England some- 
where around 1910, and ended, far more precisely, in 
the closing months of 1926. 

It is not so easy to assign an exact date to the 
beginning of this period as to the end of it, for reasons 
which will become apparent. It was a time in which 
all classes of the nation, and not merely individuals, 
acted under the influence of a brain-storm which was 
disordering the world. The chemistry of new ideas 
had been making new compounds. The atmosphere 
was charged with excitement and emotion which led 
to a multitude of small and big explosions, one of them 
mightier and more rending than the rest. Though I 
suggest that it was about 1910 that this affection began 
to disturb the whole mass of society in England, the 
causes of it—were we disposed to trace them—would 
take us far back into the last century. But in what I 
call the ‘‘ war period ’’ it manifested itself violently as 
a mass awareness of the discrepancy between the kind 
of life which men felt themselves entitled to lead and 
the kind of life which was offered them according to 
the standards and traditions of the past. 

_ At least three-quarters of a century of individual 
intellectual experience had preceded and prepared the 
way for this mass consciousness of the misfits in 
our moral and social standards. In 1853 Matthew 
Arnold had lamented ‘‘ the infection of our mental 
strife.” A generation later Hardy was brooding over 

‘the modern vice of unrest.” Ibsen again and again 
described the conflict between personality and the tribal 
conventions which hamper and harass it. Nietzsche 
carried the argument in the direction of revolt by declar- 
ing that acceptance of the tribal notions was the sign 

a slave mentality, the free man being one who was 
a law unto himself. At the same time the Darwinian 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest popularized the 
view that the strength to assert superior fitness was the 
first virtue of a human being. From many directions 
and in many forms ideas such as these were germinat- 
ing and propagating themselves and gradually per- 
meating the mass consciousness. They filled the mind 
of some of the playwrights and novelists who were 
beginning’ to mould English opinion at the beginning 
of the Present century. Shaw, Wells and Galsworthy 
were exposing the established and traditional, and 


| we ask ‘‘ When did the war period end?’’ that 


suggesting the right of the individual to break 

fetters which hindered free expression of his 

personality. 

Such ideas as these had been gathering force for 

half a century. They did not come out of the blue— 

thunder from a clear sky. They expressed the 

reaction to actual changes which were everywhere tak- 

ing place in the civilized world. Industrialism had 

arrived, and had changed the mode of life and the 

status of the working classes. The old aristocracy 

had virtually disappeared, and given place to a 

capitalistic plutocracy. The migration of persons in 

every walk of life was incessant. People came to be 
associated, not by living in one neighbourhood, but 
by their common vocations and vocational interests. 

The war period, as I understand it, starts at the 

time when this long accumulation of ideas began to 
bear fruit in a startlingly sudden expression of a spirit 
of fierce discontent—a spirit which did not stop at 
reasoned attacks on established institutions—like the 
Liberal attack on the House of Lords—but frequently 
assumed the form of reckles$ sabotage. Unauthorized 
strikes, such as that which led to rioting at Tony- 
pandy in 1910, and capricious ‘lock-outs showed the 
uncompromising spirit of both employers and trade 
unionists. A revolution in Portugal in the same year, 
the Agadir incident in the following year, and the 
constant warnings of Lord Roberts and his friends 
about the need of arming against Germany, were 
accustoming the most peace-loving country in Europe 
to the language of war. Throughout the period 1910 
to 1914 the trade unionist movement was taking an 
increasingly belligerent form, sometimes inspired by 
the idea of war to the end against employers, some- 
times by the idea of ‘‘ direct action’’ against the 
State, and sometimes breaking all the rules by spas- 
modic action in defiance of trade union leaders. There 
was a transport workers’ strike, a railway strike, a 
prolonged coal strike, and scores of other strikes, 
some of them organized, some the result of sudden, 
anger and impulse. 

In the year 1912 the air was full of talk of ‘‘ direct 
action,’’ of ‘‘ Syndicalism,’’ and of war on society 
to be waged by the Independent Workers of the 
World (the I.W.W.). The feeling that animated 
the working classes was vividly brought home to me 
when I went on board the Olympic, bound for 
America, for its first voyage after the sinking of its 
sister ship, the Titanic. At the stroke of 12 o’clock, 
when the vessel was due to put out from Southampton, 
the firemen, without a word of warning, walked off 
the ship. The vessel was manceuvred out to position 
midway between Portsmouth and Cowes, and lay there 
for two days while the shipping, company negotiated 
with trade union leaders, On the third day non- 
unionist firemen recruited in the north of England 
were taken on board, but the seamen, fifty in number, 
who had hitherto remained on duty, jumped on to the 
lighters which had brought out the firemen, and went 
on shore. The voyage was abandoned. 

That dramatic little lightning strike, unauthorized 
by the unions, was symptomatic of the aggressive 
attitude of labour in all parts of Great Britain. But 
it was not labour alone that was showing eagerness 
to fight for its rights, even to the point of physical 
violence. All who felt that they had a grievance began 
to act on the principle that the world was only to be 
persuaded by the advertisement of force. It was in 
1910 that the Women’s Suffrage Movement began to 
take a deliberately militant line. A big demonstration 
of wegmen marching on Westminster led to a violent 
conflict with the police, and 153 of them were arrested. 
That was the beginning of a series of militant actions. 
In 1911 an organized window-smashing attack was 
made on the streets of the West End, in the course of 
which 223 women were taken in custody. War was 
thus declared not only on politicians, but on society as 
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‘The same uncompromising spirit of argument by 
force nearly precipitated civil war in Ireland. While 
volunteers were openly training and arming in Ulster, 
egged on by Sir Edward Carson and others, who 
believed that the Home Rule Act was a tyranny which 
should be resisted if necessary by force, officers at the 
Curragh were on the verge of mutiny, and the 
Nationalists of Southern Ireland began to organize a 
second army of volunteers. 

Such was the state of mind—in 1914—of workers, 
women suffragists, Irish patriots, officers and 
politicians, Their movements expressed the excita- 
bility which was in the air. | Everywhere one could 
see indications of a violent impulse to escape from what 
was established and conventional, and to declare war 
on law and custom. Novelty was welcomed for its 
own sake—novelty on the stage, novelty in art, 
novelty in dancing. 

England, in .1914, was charged with explosive 
material. The temperature was high. The neurosis 
was acute. Months before the war broke out people 
felt, without thinking of Germany, that the tension 
was too extreme to continue without some kind of 
flare-up. The social period to which the war belongs 
was already in full swing. England, like the rest of 
Europe, was in the mood for the world war. And 
she got it. 

(To be continued) 


MILTON AND THE GHOULS 


By CHARLES GOULD 


CURIOUS pamphlet, which seems to have 
A escaped the notice of Milton’s biographers, 

has been preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
It asserts that in 1790 the body of Milton was 
exhumed and dismembered in the most ruthless way. 
_ The title of this document is: ‘ A Narrative of the 
Disinterment of Milton’s Coffin in the Parish Church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on Wednesday, August 4, 
1790, and of the treatment of the Corpse during that 
and the following day.’ The author was Philip 
Neve, of Furnival’s Inn, a well-known antiquary of 
the time. 

His lively indignation shows that he believed firmly 
in the statements which he makes. His information 
is partly his own, partly drawn from the evidence 
given him by prominent local citizens. They included 
Thomas Strong, a solicitor who was the vestry clerk, 
the overseers of the parish, a silversmith, a coffin- 
maker, two journeymen, a comedian, and a maker of 
watch springs. 

_ ** The following facts are established,’’ he declares. 
Milton had died on November 8, 1674, and in 1790 
it was proposed to erect a monument to him in this 
church, where he was known to have been buried. 
The exact site of his grave was disputed, though 
from the parish register it appeared that it should 
be found in the chancel. The confusion had arisen 
because of alterations to the church in 1682. Some 
‘believed in an oral tradition that the tomb was under 
the clerk’s desk; others more acutely argued that 
it was likely to be found under the common-council- 
men’s pew, which occupied the place where the desk 
had stood formerly. Y 

In 1790 repairs were being made to the church, 
and it seemed a good opportunity to look for the 
grave. Digging began from the modern chancel 
northwards, and on August 3 was found a ‘‘ leaden 
coffin . . . under the common-councilmen’s pew on 
the north side of the chancel, nearly under the place 
where the old pulpit and clerk’s desk stood. The 
coffin appeared to be old, much corroded and without 
any inscription or plate upon it. It was in length 
five feet ten. inches, and in width, at the broadest 
part, over the shoulders, one foot four inches.’’ 
These details were given to Neve by Thomas Strong. 
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Underneath was discovered another coffin made of 
wood, which was thought to be that of Milton’s 
father, as the poet was said to have wished to fie 
near him. Wide excavation was made, but no othe 
coffin likely to be that of Milton was found; the 
oldest discovered were inscribed with dates ag lat 
as 1727 and 1739. 

Strong and Cole, the churchwarden, then decided 
to replace the coffin, being fully satisfied that j 
belonged to Milton. Unhappily, Cole’s curiosity 
soon overcame his better feelings. He had “, 
merry meeting ”’ that night with the overseer and 
other friends, and they discussed the affair at some 
length. Finally they decided to look inside. Qh 
the following day they took Holmes, the coffip. 
maker’s journeyman, to the grave and pulled out the 
coffin. 

A gruesome scene followed. | With mallet and 
chisel, Holmes cut a hole to expose the head and 
breast and made another opening over the feet. At 
first view the body appeared to be in perfect preser. 
vation. But the spoilers were not content with mere 
scrutiny. An overseer, Laming, ‘‘ pulled hard at the 
teeth, which resisted, until some one hit them a knock 
with a stone, when they easily came out.” There 
were five in the upper jaw, all sound and white, 
Laming was inclined ‘‘ to bring away the whole 
under jaw with the teeth in it; he had it in his hand, 
but tossed it back again.” 

He returned later with Taylor, a surgeon, who 
had brought scissors to cut off some of the hair, 
but in the end they used a stick instead, and prodded 
vigorously. Neve adds a number of other more 
unpleasant details; the circumstantial nature of his 
account certainly makes it more credible. 

The grave was then left in the charge of Elizabeth 
Grant, servant to Mrs. Hoppey the sexton, who was 
away. She stayed by it with a tinder-box in readi- 
ness and showed it to visitors, charging them six- 
pence each. The exhibition was reduced to three 
pence and finally to twopence. The workmen 
repairing the church were also anxious to profit. 
They kept the doors locked, and only admitted those 
who would pay the price of a pot of beer. To avoid 
this entertainment tax many sightseers scrambled 
in at a window in the west end. 

Souvenirs were taken freely; in the end all the 
teeth had gone, most of the ribs and one hand. The 
comedian Ellis carried away a rib in paper under 
his coat and a large quantity of hair, which he 
anticipated would be most useful to him in making 
wigs. The coffin was then closed on August 5. 

The author of the pamphlet was horrified at these 
events. He seems to have been the only one to 
realize their enormity, and spent his time buying up 
the relics at two shillings each, in the pious hope of 
restoring them to the grave. To these attempts the 
overseers were very hostile. 

They immediately tried to prove that the body 
was not that of Milton, but they could not alter 
Neve’s conviction. He recalls the parish tradition 
as to the correctness of the site, and again affirms 
that there was no other likely coffin in the neigh 
bourhood. Moreover, the body resembled prevalent 
descriptions of Milton. It was thin, the hair was 
long, and in colour light brown. He deems this the 
strongest proof, and compares these details with 
Faithorne’s quarto print made four years before the 
death of the poet. For further confirmation he 
appeals to the close resemblance with the description 
of Milton by the antiquary, Anthony Wood. He also 
points out that in the reign of Charles II very few 
besides Milton wore their own hair. 

The journeyman Holmes was called upon for ao 
explanation of the fact that there was no inscription 
plate. He declared that such plates were not 
at the time of the poet’s death, when it was the 
custom to paint the inscription on the outer wooden 
shell, which had, of course, perished. 
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Some began to assert that the body belonged to 
one of the Smith family. In their memory was a 
monument on the pillar at whose foot the coffin had 
been found. It was stated that ‘‘ near this place ”’ 
were buried in 1653, Richard Smith, aged 17, 
in 1655, John, aged 32, in 1666, Elizabeth, their 
mother, and in 1675, Richard the father, aged 85. 
Neve argued that all four coffins would have been 
found close together, if this one had contained a 
member of that family. Further, ‘‘ near this place ”’ 
often meant ‘‘ some distance away,’’ particularly as 
in this case the pillar was the most convenient place 
to be found in the near vicinity. 

Lively discussion followed and there are echoes 
of it all through the press of the time. The Euro- 
pean Magazine, Vol xviii, attacked the belief that 
it was Milton’s body. The anonymous writer stated 
that the hair found was dark brown, but Neve swore 
that all he had seen was light. The article also 
declared that Milton’s head was large with a high 
forehead, while the one in the grave was said to be 
small with a low forehead. No chalkstones were 
found on the fingers of the skeleton, and the poet 
was supposed to have had his fingers full of them. 
Milton was poor when he died, and it was therefore 
unlikely that he would have been. buried in a costly 
lead coffin. In conclusion, it is argued that over a 
hundred teeth had been sold as coming from the 
coffin, and there is no record of the poet having 
possessed so many. 

The overseers next tried to bring more evidence to 
prove that the body was that of a woman. They 
informed Neve that they had seen a surgeon creep 
through the west window, and on interviewing him, 
they had been told that this was the case. Neve drily 
comments on the strange behaviour of a doctor in 
using this entry, when he could have been admitted 
properly for a few pence. But he expressed no 
surprise to the overseers, merely asking them for the 
name and address of this learned witness. It was 
refused on the ground that he was too busy. If ever 
the doctor existed outside the overseers’ invention, 
his identity has not been discovered. 

Two opposing parties now sued the luckless overseers, 
says a correspondent in the St, James Chronicle for 
September 4-7 of that year. The rector of St. Giles 
firmly believed that it was Milton who had been exhumed, 
and not having received any tithe of the hair and 
bones, he began a suit against his parish ‘‘ for the 
recovery of dues so unjustly withheld from him.’’ The 
correspondent comments, ‘‘ What indignation would 
our poet, a determined enemy to Church establishment, 
have expressed at the idea of being himself considered 
as a titheable commodity.’’ Meanwhile the descendants 
of the Smiths were bringing an action for the violent 
treatment to which the remains of their presumed 
ancestor or ancestress had been subjected. 

In view of this violent controversy the church- 
wardens were persuaded to order a second medical 
examination of the body, this time under proper super- 
vision. It took place on August 17. Neve 
records the result in a postscript to his first pamphlet. 
He saw the new doctor, Mr. Dyson, himself. This 
witness was certain that the body was that of a man 
and had himself seized a relic, so convinced was he 
that it belonged to Milton. He remarked on the queer 
shape of the skull and its flat top, which he said was 
peculiar to men of ‘‘ very comprehensive intellect.’’ 
Neve testifies to this expert’s training, medical skill 
and trustworthiness. Another doctor called Taylor also 
declared that it was a male body. 

_ A grave-digger who might have stepped out of 

Hamlet ’ was present at the second exhumation and 
from his practical experience asserted that the skull 
had belonged to a man. Neve says that this testi- 
mony cannot be despised, even if it is not so scientific 
as that given by the medical men, 


It was very remarkable that the overseers refused 
to yield up their ill-gotten relics, even when they were 
most strongly denying their connexion with Milton. 
Apparently they were convinced in secret of their 
authenticity, but dared not admit the fact, since public 
opinion had been so aroused. 

Neve concludes with the faint hope that facts may 
arise to prove that it was Elizabeth Smith’s body. He 
longs for such evidence to show that the great poet 
had been left in peace. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of September, 1790, reviewed his pamphlet, but in dis- 
proof could also only express a hope that the public 
had been deceived. Complete refutation of Neve’s 


story was never forthcoming, but on the other hand 


William Cowper was convinced of its truth, He 
expressed his burning indignation in his ‘ Stanzas on 
the late indecent Liberties taken with the Remains of 
the Great Milton, Anno 1790,’ written in August of 
that year : 
Ill fare the hands that heaved the stones 
Where Milton’s ashes lay. 
That trembled not to. grasp his bones 
And steal his dust away! 


As late as 1852 a writer in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ said, 
have handled one of Milton’s ribs.’’ 

Thus it appears that this painful story had some 
solid foundation. Neve is a careful writer who collects 
his facts and sifts them scientifically. He sets out his 
details in a reasoned way, in spite of his great indigna- 
tion. It is hard to read his narrative without feeling 
that it is true. Nor is his testimony the only one, or 
it might be supposed that it was a sensational piece of 
vividly imagined fiction. The story was discussed 
widely at the time and a number of people believed it 
without hesitation. It is strange that no final disproof 
has ever appeared, and still more curious that the 
incident seems to have been forgotten since that time. 
The pamphlet in question, however, is an obscure little 
one bound up with a number of others in the Gough 
collection and only in looking recently for some other 
information was it accidentally discovered. 


A JAVANESE MASTER 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


ORE than a year ago, some artists, travel- 
M ling on the French littoral, attended a per- 


formance given at Cap Brun by Raden 
(Prince) Mas Jodjana, a high-caste Javanese, who 
introduced into Europe certain ceremonial perform- 
ances never before seen in the West, performances 
in which the mime and the dancer are one. The 
artists, greatly impressed by the grace of line, the 
harmony of colour, the eloquence of movement and 
the striking symbolism that pervaded every measure, 
invited the little company to London—Prince Jodjana, 
his wife—a gifted Dutch lady—and his pupil. Their 
first appearance in England was made during October 
at a private house in the West End, two other per- 
formances were given in studios. To-day, though the 
dancer, with his wife and pupil, has gone from England, 
he has left a profound impression upon the few who 
had the privilege of making part of the audiences. 
Whether there is any room for such a performance 
as that of Prince Jodjana on the Variety stage, where 
it would have to take its place by the side of so much 
that is commonplace and trivial, might seem extremely 
doubtful at first sight, but one curious fact is worth 
noting. To oblige a friend, the Prince appeared at 
the Cap Brun theatre, as an extra turn in a conventional 
and vulgar music-hall display, and instantly moved 
the every-day audience into a rapt and reverential 
silence. His presence availed ‘‘ to strike their loud 
feast dumb.’’ Though he will undoubtedly establish 
a vogue in-London in private circles, a clever manager 
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‘might stage a memorable production in a small house 
like the Arts Theatre, where he could enrich it with 
the aid of the Javanese orchestra that accompanies 
large-scale performances. On the occasion of the 
recent visit, a piano, played out of sight, was supple- 
mented by a barrel-shaped Javanese drum with bass 
and treble ends struck by the fingers; it has the weird 
tonality that wakens all manner of memories in the 
minds of those who ‘‘ have heard the East a-calling.’’ 
Raden Jodjana’s appeal is a double one. In the 
first place there is the sheer beauty of a presentation 
that embodies all the calculated grace of Eastern 
movement, has a background of harmonious colouring, 
and is touched vividly with drama. Secondly, there 
is the realization of incidents in the life of the gods 
and heroes of an older day, Shiva, Krishna and 
Arjuna—incidents familiar to all followers of the great 
Hindoo religion, and known even in this country to 
those who have studied the Mahabharata, and, more 
particularly, the ‘ Song Celestial’ which has been 
set out in such stately lines by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Clearly, the most of the dances are traditional, associ- 
ated directly or indirectly with the drama of Java as 
well as the religion of India. Contemplation, concen- 
tration and meditation are the mainsprings of mony 
deeply-calculated movements; it is through these 
three states that extension of faculty is attained. 


The artist’s range is far-reaching. In the ‘ Dance 

of the Vain King ’ we have part of a Javanese tragedy, 
one of those amazing works so vague and illusive to 
the Westerner, and yet full of a quality of realism in 
the eyes of those for whom they were written. The 
king comes on the stage alone and goes through a 
number of movements to indicate his intentions and 
emotions. The fluttering of his drapery is an imitation 
of bird-flight; he wishes his subjects to believe that 
he has alighted on earth from realms above. He sees 
himself the beloved of a certain princess whom he has 
met only in a dream and knows only as the wife of a 
rival. In a series of arresting movements, remarkable 
because each one of them is worthy of record and 
would stand alone as an expression of sculptural pose, 
he decorates his arms with imaginary bracelets, his 
fingers with invisible rings, his head with flowers from 
the garden of his own illusion. He sees himself as 
in a mirror; he twirls “and twists and shapes an 
imaginary moustache; he displays the beauty of his 
ornaments before the princess of his vision, much as 
a peacock spreads his fan to capture the admiration of 
his mate. He is filled with the intoxication of his own 
personality, until, on a sudden, as though some sense 
of the utter emptiness of all this procedure had struck 
him, the prancings falter, the whole aspect of the man 
changes. He comes to a sudden standstill, he is back 
on earth: the dance, if such it be, is over. 
‘ Readers of the ‘ Song Celestial’ will remember 
how Krishna, acting as charioteer to Arjuna, before 
the great battle, comforts the prince when he shrinks 
aghast from the thought of destroying his many 
relatives in the opposing army. 

We see Arjuna sitting disconsolate. The drapery 
that stands for bow-and-arrows has fallen, unheeded, 
by his side. He is in a state of complete dejection. 
He will not fight. Then the admonition of Krishna 
comes to him very slowly ; we can study its cumulative 
effect. The unspoken words seem to raise up the limp 
and downcast man physically, mentally, morally ; we 
follow the change until at last the warrior has found 
re-birth and perfect confidence. Then, the fluttering 
‘scarf becomes bow-and-arrow; the unseen bow bends 
the invisible arrows fly ; the full joy of the fighting man 
‘is Arjuna’s; the god’s lesson is mastered, the path of 
‘duty lies clear. 

In yet another dance we see Krishna as the 
‘shepherd, with the pipe of enchantment at his lips—a 
shepherd piping in the springtime of the world, through 
a series of pictures that are created for us by move- 
ments, each of which is as a studied work of art, 


though presented with such subtlety that they appear 
to be quite spontaneous and natural. They recalled 
Nijinsky in his masterpiece, the scene founded on 
Stephen Mallarmé's poem and Debussy’s familiar 
Symphonic Prelude... 


Another scene, you cannot call it a dance, that lingers, 
is Jodjana’s realization of Shiva as the Saviour, drain. 
ing the poisoned bow! for the salvation of the world, 
Here the dancer sits on a rough seat. His movements 
are comparatively few, but the whole gamut of emotion 
passes across his face, doubt, uncertainty, fear, love, 
resignation, culniinating in the moment of sacrifice 
when he lifts and drains the invisible goblet. There are 
no scenic accessories, nor are they called for. Whether 
as the Vain King, or Arjuna, or Shiva, or as any other 
arresting figure, Prince Jodjana keeps the spectators 
aware of a certain underlying unity of interpretation, 
He has entered into the spirit of each and all, he is 
their vehicle. 


One can hardly say which is the more admirable 
factor in these performances, the eloquent movement 
of the limbs, the appeal of the marvellous hands that 
hold a gift not far removed from speech, or the fashion 
in which the dancer enables every emotion to mark his 
features in definite, outstanding lines, until his face 
communicates thought and emotion as surely as his 
lips might do if he were a great speaker. He can make 
a mask of his features, suffuse them with a serenity 
that suggests complete control of all emotion, and then 
allow every thought to proclaim itself as though in writ- 
ing or in speech. His mind has become the creative 
artist, his face the canvas. 


Pantomime is old, dancing belongs to the dawn of 
time, but it is well to realize that the possibilities of the 
two in combination are far from being exhausted. When 
the secular and the sacred are blended, as here, by a 
supreme interpreter, the spectator receives the impres- 
sion of an entirely new and beautiful art-form. _ It is 
possible to go further, to glimpse the esoteric value 
and significance of an art that has all too often been 
degraded to ignoble ends. 

It is well to bear in mind that this novel and allur- 
ing display is not really limited to physical plane move- 
ment: it is the outcome of training and discipline that 
are moral and mental as well, and touch the boundaries 
of normal being. 

Raden Mas Jodjana, who is presumably a student 
of occultism, belongs to the royal house of Jogjakarta, 
one of the few remaining Javanese monarchies ; at the 
court traditions and customs of immemorial ancestry 
are still observed. The Sultan maintains a ballet, 
limited to members of his family and a few of the 
nobility. It was here that the Prince learned to dance 
before he was sent to Europe to complete his education 
by the study of law and economics at a Dutch university. 
On the completion of his sojourn he undertook the stag- 
ing of an oriental musical drama for a French company. 
Success was ample and immediate, but he found that 
his associates were too easily satisfied with material 
rewards; they would not submit to the rigid discipline 
that he regards as essential for the development of the 
actor and dancer; they would not be faithful to the 
quest of the indefinable something that comes from the 
inner planes of being and makes what we know as the 
supreme artist. So he left the company and went his 
way alone, and has met everywhere with an extra- 
ordinary reception. At the Congress of Dramatic Art, 
held in Germany in 1928, he won the unstinted applause 
of three thousand representatives of art, dancing, and 
criticism from all parts of the world. In Europe’s lead- 
ing cities, dancers of world renown have sat at his feet, 
as disciples at the feet of the Master. 

Jodjana’s creative range is extraordinary; he is a 
sculptor and a painter as well as a dancer and an actor, 
and, in accordance with the tradition of his race and 
caste, makes his-own masks and his own costumes. 
He will tour Europe until the spring ; then he will return 
to London, where a welcome awaits him. 
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THE BOXING BOOM 


than now, but in considering its popularity it is 

necessary to distinguish between boxing as a sport 
and as a spectacle. As a sport jt is not, and never 
can be, popular, for it needs certain physical qualities 
rarely found in combination. Strength and quickness, 
insensibility to pain and quick reactions, hot fighting 
spirit and a cool temper are necessary to a boxer if he is 
to meet with any measure of success or even to enjoy 
his sport. It is true that the possession of one or two 
of these qualities may give a local bully the impression 
that he enjoys boxing, but it is usually in the spirit of 
Masefield’s Nob Manor : 


Boxing he relished. He could plaster 
All those who boxed up Tencombe way. 


Bien 22 was never more written and talked about 


A certain number of men enjoy fighting, but they are 
much rarer than is supposed. What most of these 
alleged fighters enjoy is winning. The majority of 
amateur boxers cannot be induced to get into a ring 
with a man they think their superior. It is only their 
exaggerated estimate of their own ability that ever 
brings about a contest. Readers of Mr. Hemingway’s 
story ‘ Fifty Grand ’ will remember the professional’s 
amused scorn of the two amateurs, each taking care 
not to hit the other lest he might get hit back. It is 
true that men of widely different physique have been 
successful boxers, amateur and professional, but they 
all have one thing in common, the boxing face. There 
is a certain thickness of the bones, especially round the 
eyes and mouth, which is unmistakable, and is far 
more the hall-mark of the boxing man than a broken 
nose or flattened ears. In most large towns there are 
far more professional than amateur boxers, if those 
who merely spar occasionally for exercise are excluded. 
It is this absence of a public competent to appreciate 
boxing which enables promoters and boxing journalists 
to live. 

The literary tradition in England*is that of the prize- 
ring. Borrow and Hazlitt are most quoted, but 
Dickens and Thackeray often mention the ring, and 
Byron’s references to Gentleman Jackson are well 
known. Conan Doyle has a tale or two of modern box- 
ing, but in the main he writes of the old ring, as does 
Shaw in ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession.’ It is the 
Americans who have made the literature of glove-fight- 
ing. Jack London wrote largely and with knowledge of 
modern boxing, and Hemingway has done even better. 
Oliver Wendell-Holmes was interested in boxing, but 
he belonged to the transition period. The latest is 
Burnett’s ‘ Iron Man,’ a book which, whatever its 
literary merits may be, gives an accurate description of 
the relations between a boxer and his manager and 
friends. 

There is almost as much difference between the old 
prize-ring and modern glove-fighting as between cricket 
and football; certainly as much as between real and 
lawn tennis. The differences are fundamental, and the 
ill success of English boxers against Americans and 
Frenchmen is partly due to their failure to abandon the 
older technique of the straight left and out-fighting. 
Under prize-ring rules the contest was one of endurance, 
rounds were of uncertain length and ended when a man 
went down, whether in a few seconds, or, as in one 
round between Sayers and the Tipton Slasher, after 
twenty-four minutes. In glove-fights the rounds are of 
three minutes’ duration with one-minute intervals, 
instead of half-minute as in the prize-ring, and the 
result is decided by points or a knock-out. 

Wrestling was of great importance in the older style, 
but is prohibited in the new. Of even greater import- 
ance is the glove, which has completely altered the style 
of hitting. Without a glove a straight blow landing 


man was careful to hit accurately, or his hands would 


soon be knocked up. Heenan failed to beat Sayers 
largely owing to his fists swelling up, and Jim Belcher 
knocked his hands to pieces on Cribb’s head. With a 
glove, hooks and swings and a more reckless style of 
heavy punching became possible. British boxers have 
failed to realize this, and as a rule Americans and 
Frenchmen, unhampered by tradition, hit much harder 
than our men. rr 
The present boom in boxing is not, as is generally 
supposed, a result of the war. In this country it 
originated largely as a result of the personal popularity 
of Bombardier Wells and Carpentier, and was merely 
interrupted by the war. So lately as 1911 a contest 
between Driscoll and Moran was prevented by the 
police. (It is, by the way, a mistake to suppose that 
the old prize-ring died because it was made illegal. It 
was always illegal, but the law could not be enforced 
so long as public opinion supported the ring. Almost 
exactly the same position exists now, for the present 
glove-fights are clearly illegal. Anyone who doubts 
this may refer to Mr. Justice Hawkins’s judgment in 
R. v. Coney 8 Q.B.D. 534, and to the reports of the 
proceedings before the Birmingham Stipendiary in 
connexion with the proposed Driscoll v. Moran match 
in 1911.) 
The result of the fight between Scott and Stribling 
was disappointing, but hardly unexpected. Scott has 
always been rather unfairly treated by the Press. He 
made quite as good a show against Stribling as Jack 
Bloomfield did against Gibbons, and an infinitely better 
one than Beckett or Wells did against Carpentier. 
Except Bloomfield, Scott must be admitted to be our 
best heavy-weight since Mitchell, and Scott’s record 
against foreigners is far better than Bloomfield’s. Age, 
more than want of training, brought about his easy 
defeat by Stribling. A boxer loses form very suddenly, 
usually somewhere between twenty-eight and :thirty- 
two years of age, though a few have lasted much 
longer. Carnera, the Italian, will probably become 
world’s champion if he is given a chance to do so. 
It will in many ways be a good thing for the champion- 
ship at last to leave the United States, where it has 
been ever since Sullivan’s time. Of the lighter men 
Berg, Harvey and Hood are our only boxers of inter- 
national class, and of these Berg has done most of 
his serious boxing in the States, while Hood is too 
fond of the straight left and has too little variety to 
succeed against the best Americans. 

Boxing as a spectacle does neither good nor harm. 
Its supporters are mostly either sentimentalists or 
sensation-mongers. As an aid to self-defence modern 
boxing is almost useless, being an artificial sport 
dependent on the observance of rules and the use of 
gloves. With an office ruler any resolute man could 
beat the best boxer of anything like his own weight 
that ever breathed, and even without a weapon a hard 
kick would lay out most, boxers by reason of its being 
unexpected. In any event a glove-fighter would knock 
his hands to pieces in a round or two even if he were 
not heavily thrown. As an ideal to hold before the 
youth of the country there was more to be said for the 
old prize-ring than for modern glove fighting. The 
gameness and desperate resolution needed for a fight 
to a finish were in themselves admirable qualities, and 
they were essential to success under the old rules. They 
are not essential to the modern glove-fighter, although 
of course they are often exhibited to a high degree. 

It is natural to regret that England should fall behind 
other nations in any sport. But in the boxing that was 
for nearly two centuries the main sport of the nation 
we have never been beaten, though both Molyneaux 
and Heenan came near to lowering our pride. The 
modern glove-fighter bears about the same relation to 
the old bare-knuckle pugilist as the average bulldog 
of the present day does to the fierce dogs that baited 
bulls. 
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CHARLATAN 


By PETER TRAILL 


HE Kerrs had come to the seaside to enjoy 

George Kerr’s three weeks’ emancipation from 

stock-broking, and George Kerr himself had 
looked forward to a time which should consist of a 
game of golf in the morning, two ‘‘ pink” gins to 
follow, a hearty lunch and a glass of port; another 
game in the afternoon; whiskies and sodas until it 
was time to dress for dinner, and after dinner bridge or 
perhaps a little dancing. All went well with the holiday 
as designed by him, until one morning when it proved 
too cold for his wife to ride weird-looking rubber 
steeds among the waves, she went to see what the 
“resort ’? was like. Any man with any experience 
of women knows precisely what that means, but George 
Kerr fortified his spirits on the way to the links by 
reflecting that she could hardly purchase much beyond 
an entire collection of Goss china or a series of picture 
postcards. What his wife actually did was made plain 
to him the moment he paused in his description of his 
journey from the first tee to the first hole. He had, in 
fact, just said, ‘‘ And then I took out my mashie,”’ 
when the spilling of his soup necessitated a pause. His 
wife, who had been in a more substantial trance than 
usual, came back to consciousness with incredible 
rapidity. 

‘** You'll never guess what I did to-day,’’ she said. 

‘* You’ve bought something,’’ George Kerr replied 
with a heavy sigh. 

** Yes and no.”’ 

‘* T won’t have any more damned antiques,’’ he said, 
suddenly remembering that he had seen an antique 
shop in the village, ‘‘ I’ve already fallen through the 
seats of two chairs, and that is quite sufficient for me. 
I’m no Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second or Queen 
Anne, and that being so I have no desire to experience 
their ideas of life. We are living in the twentieth 
century and what that century offers is good enough 
for me.’’ 

‘* T haven’t bought any antiques,’’ his wife replied 
when the harangue had been brought summarily to a 
close by the waiter whisking away the soup. ‘“‘ If you 
want to know what I did do, I was walking down the 
street when I saw a poster ad 

‘“* Towns are full. of little else nowadays,” George 
Kerr interrupted. 

‘“*It was not a newspaper poster,’’ his wife said. 
‘* If you would only wait until I finish a sentence, 
you’d know what I was talking about. It was a poster 
advertising a palmist. What do you think of that?” 

‘* ] don’t want to think,’’ George Kerr answered. 
At the same time he felt a sense of great relief and 
tackled his wing of chicken with such success that, by 
severing the joint at a single blow, he almost per- 
suaded the waiter that the hotel had changed its 
poulterer. After all, a fortune-teller could not cost 
him more than a pound. 

‘* Well, of course, I went along to see him,’’ his 
wife went on.~ George Kerr admired the correct use 
of the expression ‘‘ of course,” 

‘* How much did it cost you? How much do you 
want ?”’ 

‘* You are always thinking of money. If you want 
to know, it cost five shillings and I paid for it myself.’’ 

‘* That’s all right then,’’ George Kerr said. ‘‘ To 
get back to that round of mine. I took out my mashie 
—lI was playing the odd, if you remember . 

‘‘ Don’t you want to hear what he said?’’ his wife 
interrupted. 

‘* Not in the least. I know what’s happened to me 
quite well enough without paying anyone to enlarge 
on it.’”” He looked at his wife so hard that his eyes 
appeared to chisel their way through her. 

‘* He said that the future was a very bright one and 
he told me all about poor mother’s death, and what a 


nice nature I’d got. He said that if I had had time 
I'd have been a great business woman because I had 
a good head for figures.’’ 

‘* You have,’’ her husband conceded, ‘‘ and so you 
ought. Yours is about the most expensive figure 
in the British Isles.’’ 

** Don’t be vulgar.”” She paused to let her admoni- 
tion take effect. 

“‘ It’s fortunate,’’ George Kerr said, taking advan. 
tage of the pause, ‘‘ that I don’t believe what those 
johnnies say.’’ His wife took her nose out of her 
plate and gave him a glance of contempt. 

‘‘Isn’t that just like you? I am told good news 
and you ignore it. You don’t deserve to get on.” 

‘* Perhaps not; but I have. I suppose you think 
that I should run along to a palmist every morni 
before the market opens and ask him what it is going 
to do?’’ 

‘* Well, I do wish that you’d go and see him,”’ his 
wife admitted. Her husband stared at her in 
amazement. 

‘* Go and see him! What for?’’ he exclaimed. “I’m 
on holiday. Do you think that I want to waste my 
time on nonsense likes that?’’ 

‘* You waste it on golf; after all, that’s nonsense,” 
He ignored the insult. 

‘Tf that is what you’ve been working up to, you 
might have saved your breath. Nothing would induce 
me to go.’’ He delivered his ultimatum, finished his 
glass of wine, rose from the table and, looking any- 
where but at his wife, waited for her to precede him 
from the dining-room. 

Unfortunately for George Kerr, even as he gave out 
his decided negative, he knew from experience that 
in the long run all would be unavailing. On succeeding 
mornings and evenings his wife spoilt his morning 
round and his evening meal by constantly urging the 
necessity of discovering what the man had to say 
about him. He bore with her impatiently until his 
nerves were in such a state that he could not hole a 
yard putt; then he capitulated. 

‘‘Where does the blasted man hang out?” he asked 
her. He made no appointment and hoped that the 
fellow would be engaged. But as his call was an early 
one, the palmist was free to see him, and George Kerr 
had no option but to continue. 

‘If you will sit down and put your hands on this 
cushion, I shall be delighted to tell you what I can,” 
he said. George Kerr looked directly at the palmist 
for the first time and saw a tall, clean-shaven man of 
more than middle age with a mop of hair as black 
as a doctor’s bag. He was seated at a small table 
and held in his thin hands a large magnifying glass. 
George Kerr noted his drooping shoulders, his hollow 
chest and his bright, almost beady, eyes. ’ 

‘‘ I’m afraid my hands are none too clean,”’ he said 
as he seated himself. 

‘‘ That doesn’t matter,” the palmist answered, 
plunging immediately with the aid of the magnifying 
glass into George Kerr’s life. 

“You have very good health,’’ he said. ‘‘ Always 
have had, and probably always will have. Minor ail- 
ment, but nothing serious. Your hand is the hand 
of a gambler.’’ The palmist looked at him. ‘‘ Don’t 
misunderstand me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I don’t mean 
Monte Carlo; I should say that you dealt in some kind 
of speculation; commodities perhaps, or stocks and 
shares.’’ He looked at the hand again. ‘‘ You are not 
reckless; your head always rules your heart, if you 
follow me. It is a successful hand, but the full mag- 
nitude of your success has not yet arrived, though it 
appears to be very close.’’ He scrutinized a line care- 
fully. ‘‘ Just about now, I should say. Are you doing 
very well at the moment?” 

‘* Foully !” George Kerr replied with relish. 

‘* Don’t let that worry you. Things are going to 
go better. You are a born optimist—what you might 
call ‘ a bull of the market.’ I should cultivate a more 
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imistic outlook. It does not always do to look on 
the bright side of things.’’ He paused and then 
plunged further into the delineation of George Kerr’s 
character. The recital was vague in its nature, and 
much as George Kerr wanted to trip him up he could 
find nothing definite enough with which to challenge 
him. In fact, the only remark which the palmist made 
that drew an instant denial from him was the statement 
that he had recently met someone who was destined to 
play a great part in his affairs. 

“ You’re wrong there,’’ he said. 

‘| may be,’’ the palmist admitted, ‘‘but it is clearly 
marked. You may have met the person casually— 
you cannot tell. The future will show. Have you any- 
thing you would like to ask me?”’ 

“What about deaths?” George Kerr said. 
chance of anything happening to my wife?” 

ist studied his hand again. 

“I’m afraid that I can’t hold out any hope in that 

direction,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But I see death in your 
hand; that person whom you say you know nothing 
about, he will die quite soon. But though he dies it 
is quite plain that his influence remains; so much is 
clear.’’ 
“T hope he doesn’t die before he has made my 
fortune for me,’’ George Kerr said laughing. The 
palmist put his glass down and contemplated the 
sitter. 

**T see you are a sceptic; I don’t blame you. Time 
will show which of us is right. When you are here 
again, drop in and see me. I should like to know what 
happens ; it is an interesting hand.’’ George Kerr put 
his five shillings on the cushion and promised to look 
him up again when he returned. 

Their holiday at an end, the Kerrs went back to 
town, where George Kerr found the city depressed and 
the markets jumpy. The Press, especially the American, 
predicted a trade revival in the near future: ‘‘ the 
slump,’’ they said, ‘‘ could not last.’? George, being 
of an optimisitc turn of mind, was disposed to agree, 
until he was introduced, by chance, to a prominent 
banker from Belgium who was so pessimistic that, in 
the event of the end of the world coming to pass, 
George gathered, he was even a “‘ bear ” of the next 
one. George was so impressed that he went a ‘‘ bear.”’ 

It is common knowledge now what happened to the 
markets about that time. Things went from bad to 
worse and George Kerr piled up a considerable amount 
of money. He did not ascribe his success to any 
words the palmist might have uttered, despite the fact 
that the view he had taken of the situation was one 
which was contrary to his general tactics. Indeed, 
when he went back to the seaside the palmist’s very 
existence had been forgotten by him. 

As he and his wife sat down to dinner at the hotel 
and he was just relating, as had been his custom a 
year ago and for many years before that, his adven- 
tures at the first and subsequent’ holes, his wife 
interrupted him. 

“By the way,’’ she said, ‘‘ you remember that 
palmist we went to see last year?” George Kerr 
looked across at her irritably. 

“Yes, the fellow said I’d make a fortune; and he 
told you a lot of rot as well.’’ 

“* I don’t know about that,” his wife replied. ‘‘ But 
he’s dead.’’ George Kerr put his spoon down much 
as he had done when his wife had first mentioned the 
man to him a year before. 

“ Dead !’’ he exclaimed, and his face assumed such 
an extraordinary expression that his wife looked at 
him anxiously. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you?’’ she asked, 
but George Kerr’s mind was plunged deeply in an abyss 
of thought from which he emerged with one thing con- 
crete—** but though that man, whom you say you don’t 
know, dies, his influence remains; so much is clear.’ 

I® does not do now to make fun of palmistry to 
George Kerr. 
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THE FILMS 
A FINE ACTRESS 


By MarK Forrest 


ag Woman. Directed by Dorothy Arzner. The 
aza. 


The White Devil. Directed by Alexander Wolkoff. The 
Alhambra. 


UTH CHATTERTON is one of the few women 

upon the screen to-day who are capable of giving 

a really fine performance, and her study of 
a chorus girl in ‘ Anybody’s Woman’ at the Plaza 
is in every way an excellent piece of work. The picture 
is taken from a story by Gouverneur Morris, who has 
a large reading public, and if viewed from a sophis- 
ticated angle, is very ordinary material. It contains 
all those ingredients, however, which delight the general 
public and should prove to be a popular attraction. 

Neil Dunlap, a lawyer for the best families, has 
allowed his wife to divorce him since she prefers a 
man with more money. On the day of the decree 
absolute he gets drunk, in which condition he marries 
a chorus girl. Inevitably the chorus girl is the only 
decent person—in truth, not anybody’s woman—and 
inevitably the husband, realizing the fact in the nick 
of time, takes her back and prevents her elopement 
with Gustav Saxon. 

It says much for the acting of Ruth Chatterton, 
Clive Brook and Paul Lukas that such a story should 
appear in any way convincing; but it is played with 
great restraint. Clive Brook’s performance of the 
drunken husband who recovers his equilibrium is the 
best bit of acting he has done recently, and he plays 
with much more vitality than he has shown for some 
time. Paul Lukas, who has the ungrateful part of 
‘* the gooseberry,’’ makes a very successful appearance 
and his scenes with Ruth Chatterton are the best in 
the picture. Miss Arzner, who was in charge of Ruth 
Chatterton’s last film, ‘ Sarah and Son,’ has not 
directed this one with the same sureness of touch, and 
the presence of sub-titles, together with a certain jerki- 
ness, does not make the film, from her point of view, 
a very satisfactory one. 

The programme at the Alhambra consists of two 
productions from the Ufa studios, the most important 
of which is ‘ The White Devil.’ American influence 
on this film is very marked, and had I not known that. 
the German company was responsible for it, I should 
have thought it to be one of the better pictures from 
Hollywood. The story is that of Hadschi Murat by 
Tolstoy, the action being laid in St. Petersburg and 
the Caucasus during the year 1852. There is plenty of 
movement in this drama, which is heightened by a full 
musical score ; but neither the voice of Ivan Mosjoukine, 
who plays the Caucasian leader, nor those of Lil 
Dagover, Betty Amann and Fritz Alberti enhance the 
dramatic values, which would have been more effectively 
maintained had everyone been silent except the Don 
Cossack choir. Supporting ‘ The White Devil’ is a 
picture entitled, ‘ The Mystery of Life,’ which has been 
produced under the supervision of Professor Julian 
Huxley. The film, which is out of the ordinary rut, 
attempts to show the evolution of the world from the 
amoeba to man, and those who believe in the doctrines 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest will 
find «an interesting pictorial reconstruction of their 
views. 


Dominion competitors are asked to note that the 
Short Story Competition, with prizes of 25, 12, and 6 
guineas, remains open until April 4, 1931. 
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THE THEATRE 
TIME AND CHANGE 


By RoBERT GORE-BROWNE 


The Man Who Kissed His Wife. By Donald Buckley. 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 

The Unknown Warrior. By Paul Raynal. 

The Toy Cart. By Arthur Symonds. 


Hammersmith. 


Little Theatre. 
Lyric Theatre, 


Kissed His Wife ’ fifteen years ago, a big success 

could have been predicted. The piece has the 
manner, if not the wit, of an early Somerset Maugham. 
It would have contained a delightful part for Charles 
Hawtrey. But the taste of audiences has moved away 
from the agreeable flippancy of the pre-war theatre. 
Let the bishops pause in their denunciation of this gin- 
slinging lip-sticking generation, to visit the successes 
of the autumn—‘ Street Scene ’ and ‘ The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,’ for instance—and ask themselves if 
the plays we like are not more serious-minded than the 
fare that delighted the giant race before the flood. 

The story of this man who kissed his wife is 
pleasant enough. Seven years before he kissed her and 
before the curtain rose, he deserted her. To explain 
his absence to his children she invented big-game 
expeditions and added verisimilitude with tiger skins 
bought at the Army and Navy Stores. Her daughters 
became nubile but the suitors’ families wanted to see 
the prodigal parent. In despair, the resourceful lady 
inserted a summons in the agony column of The 
Times. It was answered by an admirer who introduces 
himself to the world as the big-game hunter. For 
her daughters’ sake the wife consented to the impos- 
ture. At that moment the real father rang the door bell. 

This situation and the subsequent complications are 
set forth in a natural, easy dialogue that is sometimes 
too natural and too easy. For real-life brightness some- 
times sounds a little flat on the stage. Miss Iris Hoey 
takes the character of the Wife with assurance, 
humour and charm, her personality saving it from 
relapse into ‘‘a Marie Tempest part.’”” Mr. Felix 
Aylmer was quietly and unemphatically agreeable as 
the Intruder, while Mr. George Barraud made the 
Husband’s vagaries credible and not unattractive. 
Miss Kathleen Harrison was most amusing as the 
cretinous maid. 

The revival of ‘ The Unknown Warrior ’ at the Little 
Theatre supports the opinion that this generation likes 
its plays serious. If, indeed, the Soldier in M. Paul 
Raynal’s piece did not take himself quite so seriously 
most audiences would be more moved by his fate. 
Every sentiment he utters is true and many are beauti- 
ful, but since they all concern himself, normal English- 
men feel obscurely that they would come better from 
others. The retort is anticipated that M. Raynal was 
not writing for normal Englishmen with their conven- 
tion of reticence, but for Frenchmen who are happily 
free from that restriction. In that case is it not ironical 
to call this welter of self-pity after the name of those 
who, under the stones of the Arc de Triomphe and 
under the flags of the Abbey, preserve so jealous a 
silence ? 

If memory serves, Mr. Maurice Browne used to play 
his part with noteworthy quiet and restraint. Much 
repetition must have blunted the delicacy of his per- 
formance. Although his voice is never raised, it gives 
a feeling of spiritual rant, and tricks of the trade have 
displaced the sincerity that alone can make the part 
endurable. Miss Rosalinde Fuller’s anguish we can 
believe. She acts a contorted emotion that conveys 
itself to the audience. Her agony is never an indecent 
spectacle. 


] F Mr. Donald Buckley had written ‘ The Man Who 


An English comedy, a French tragedy, and now an 
Indian romance—an optimist might almost believe that 
the London stage was beginning to notice the exis- 
tence of other lands. Under the title of ‘ The Toy 
Cart,” Mr. Arthur Symonds has adapted for the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith (it is said with small altera- 
tion) a play which has been a favourite in India for 
two thousand years. By comparison, even Sir John 
Martin Harvey’s revivals at the Savoy seem juvenile. 

The amusing point emerges that this story of a 
different continent, stock and epoch is nearer to English 
theatrical thought of to-day than the contemporary 
work of dramatists across the Channel. The hero of 
‘The Toy Cart’ is Charadutta, a noble Brahmin 
impoverished by his over-lavish hospitality. The 
current hero of the London Stage is a member of the 
New Poor. Both characters share an_ invincible 
rectitude and a determination to be misunderstood. 
The Brahmin has a boy friend. Sticking to the tradi- 
tions of Shaftesbury Avenue, the friend is older than 
the hero, cynical, but devoted; making the traditional 
comments on women. The villain is Prince Samsthan- 
aka. In no other place but.the Lyceum can so many 
failings have been found in one aristocratic body. 
The humour of the low comedians is common to India 
of two thousand years ago and to every provincial 
pantomime in England of the present day. The bene- 
volent and loquacious executioner might have been 
borrowed from Mr. Bernard Shaw. The heroine, 
Vasantasena, is a warm-hearted courtesan. The type 
is also recognizable on the London stage, where 
heroines at present are more notable for warmth of 
heart than for rigidity of morals, But here a divergence 
would, I fancy, be discovered by any connoisseur of 
international morality. England apparently chooses 
heroines of flexible virtue because she finds her respect- 
able women too dull to write about. The East arrives 
at the same class of heroine through a different process 
—‘‘ Oriental romances repeat to satiety the story of 
the virtuous virgin who prostitutes herself to save her 
father from misery or to pay the debts of her betrothed 

. the Oriental public would not endure in a play 
the personage of a young girl in love.” 

With the exception of Mr, Franklin Dyall and Miss 
Margaret Yarde, the cast took as their motto the 
common belief of the politician that ‘‘East is West and 
West is East and ever the twain shall meet.’’ This 
point of view spoiled the charm of the play’s simplicity 
and the beauty of Mr. Symonds’s prose. The dresses 
and the settings designed by Mr. Laurence Bradshaw 
were clever, colourful and Oriental. The acting 
lacked these qualities. Miss Madeleine Carroll, as may 
be learnt in the daily Press, has reached the Stage by 
way of the schoolmistress’s desk and the film star’s 
screen. Neither profession has equipped her with the 
arts and emotions of a Hindu nautch girl. Mr. Ronald 
Simpson and Mr. Arthur Hardy were inclined to 
patronize their parts. Villains and Faithful Friends 
may carry their hearts on their sleeves but never their 
tongues in their cheeks. But Mr. Dyall gave a firm, 
euphonious performance as the hero, and Miss Yarde 
was realistic as the mother of the courtesan. 

Miss Margaret Yarde is also responsible, with 
Miss Mary Hinton, for some pleasant Sunday evenings 
at the Everyman Theatre. Last Sunday the chief 
attraction in the programme offered by members of 
the Everyman Guild was Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
subtle and delicate conversation piece, ‘ The Queen: 
God Bless Her,’ which the Censor will not allow the 
commercial theatre to produce. Miss Ine Cameron and 
lsawrence Hanray gave very thorough renderings 
of the persons and characters of Queen: Victoria and 
Lord Beaconsfield. The Everyman Guild is doing good 
work, 


[Mr. Gilbert Wakefield will resume his articles nex 
week. ] 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—VIII 


A. The Saturpay Review offers a Prize of Ten 
Guineas for the best one-act play submitted. 


Competitors may lay the scene in any place or time, 
and the play may be of any genre, and written in a 
spirit of romance, comedy, tragedy, or irony. The 
entries may be of any length up to, but not exceeding, 
3,000 words, stage directions excluded. 

Every play must be accompanied by a coupon which 
appears on the last page of this or some subsequent 
issue; and the envelopes containing the play should be 
marked ‘‘ Competition VIIIa’’ in the top left-hand 
corner. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym. 
Every effort will be made to return the entries on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, but the 
Saturpay ‘Review can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or delayed in the post, and competitors are 
recommended to retain a duplicate. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

The closing date for this competition will be 
Monday, January 19, 1931. It is hoped to announce 
the awards towards the end of February. 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of a 
Guinea and a Half, and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best Ode, Lyric or Sonnet, composed 
in the character of a General Omnibus Driver to the 
careless pedestrian, generally known as the Jay 
Walker. 


For this competition no coupon is required. 
The closing date will be Monday, December 1 
and the results will be announced on December 13. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION IV 


B. The English Communists have had their success- 
ful revolution and a tribunal has been set up for the 
trial of all traitors to the proletariat. First on the 
list is Mr. G. \Bernard Shaw, for his alleged satire 
on the proletariat, ‘ The Apple Cart.’ He is allowed, 
however, to state his defence in a speech of 300 words. 
The Saturpay Review offers a First Prise of A 
Guinea and a Half and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for the best defence by the accused within these 
limits. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The quality of the entries for this Competition was, 
on the whole, poor. Too many competitors forgot all 
about Shaw’s outlook on life, or made him appear an 
abject driveller in terror of his life. A. K. M. began 
well, but his ending was weak, while Bluebird, although 
good, missed the Shavian ‘‘ touch.’’ Mr, McClean’s 
effort deserves mention, as also that of N. B. The 
first prize goes to Herr van Noorden. No second 
prize is awarded. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Gentlemen, 


Forgive me! I forgot for the moment that the 
species is extinct in England, and has been for a long 
time—and nobody a penny the worse for it. This, like 
most good things, I said myself, years ago. The 
opprobrious epithet escaped me in the excitement of 
this proudest moment of my life in which, towards me, 
the supreme misunderstanding is reached; in which I 
am actually on my trial for being a reactionary. The 
immediate cause of my forgetfulness lies in the fact 
that, just now, some members of your West Ham 
Cheka tried to revive the type ‘‘ gentleman ’’ and its 
methods by dragging me along the corridor by my 
beard. 


I stand accused of treason to the proletariat. 

did I ever deride any proletariat but that of the 
intellect? Certainly never one of circumstances, ag 
everybody else did, not being able to see realities, like 
me. The indictment says that such derision plai 
occurs in my ‘ Apple Cart.’ I pity the man who 
cannot see that the whole atmosphere of that nice little 
play is full of the corruption of Democracy. The man 
who cannot see that is one who has never looked at 
the world in the proper position—standing on his head, 
You, friends, have done better, you have turned the 
world upside down, which is much easier. In the pro. 
cess all kinds of illusory notions have fallen off. That 
of there being, of there having to be a proletariat also, 
That is simply a notion of democracy. As there is no 
longer any democracy, its false notions have vanished 
with it too, just as a man’s indigestion dies with him, 
Henceforth there will only be humanity, and I am 
confident you will acquit me, friends, as one of its chief, 
if not its chief, benefactors. 


J. C. v. Noorpen 


RESULT OF COMPETITION V 


B. Police Constable Smith, on traffic duty near 
Charing Cross, is suffering from unrequited love. 
Following immemorial tradition, he attempts a poem 
to the object of his affections, but being a better 
policeman than poet he fails to produce anything 
better than a limerick, which he rightly feels is 
unsuited to the occasion. For the moment he gloomily 
contemplates suicide beneath the traffic it is his duty 
to control, but quite properly rejects that course on 
the ground that it is illegal. The SaturDay Review, 
sympathizing with his perplexity and, indeed, despair, 
offers a First Prise of A Guinea and a Half and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a sonnet ora 
short lyric which P.C. Smith can present to the object 
of his affections. It should be explained that, love 
being proverbially blind, the divinity whom P.C. Smith 
worships is a woman policeman. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The number of entries for this Competition must 
almost constitute a record, and some competitors dis- 
played such a knowledge of the psychology of the police- 
woman as to make one wonder how and where they had 
acquired their information. Miss Pitt’s effort was 
particularly good, and she would have got a prize had 
I been able to visualize a rosebud in the pursing of lips 
preliminary to the use of a whistle. Miss Paton, A. G., 
Beta Beta, and Tom E. Olliver also deserve special 
mention. J. H. would have got a prize, had his ending 
not been so weak. The first prize goes to Miss M. 
White, and the second to Pibwob. 


FIRST PRIZE 


As here I stand ’midst all the traffic’s din, 
Mechanically guiding it aright ; 

I look at Nelson standing on his height 
And wonder what made Emma fall for him. 


If ’twas he did his best through thick and thin; 
Why, so have I, and done it with my might. 

I’d die for you, if you were in some plight ; 
From which my death your happiness could win. 


Oh! Lady mine, your uniform of blue 
(A bluer blue than most it seems to be) 
Serves as a cloudy background to your eyes; 


And had I but one inkling of a clue 
How to attract their glances unto me, : 
The world, I think, would hold no greater prize. 


M. WHITE 
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SECOND PRIZE 


| will not say my heart is on the beat 

Since first your sight arrested my regard; 
passion is not measured by the Yard, 

Nor plies its traffic on a hackneyed Street. 

Love such as mine refuses to repeat: * 

These obvious tropes, and scorns to interlard 

Its candour with conceits that use hath marred. 

Quite simply I declare, I love you, Sweet. 


I love you, and have loved you, since I saw 

You comforting, one night, a shelterless 

Girl of the streets, who was too tired, to roam, 

Not putting off the majesty of law, 

But crowning it with woman’s tenderness. 

So tend this love of mine that longs for home. 
Pipwos 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 


bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘SEVENTY-FIVE NOT OUT’ 


SIR,—Mrs. Lynn Linton’s articles on the ‘ Girl of 
the Period ’—referred to (p. 631) in your last issue— 
though ‘‘ collected ’’ in 1883 had appeared in the 
SatuRDAY REVIEW many years earlier. 

One of them, published March 14, 1868, might easily 
be taken, even now, as intended for the much-abused 
“flappers ”’ or ‘* cocktail girls ’’ of to-day rather than 
for their venerable ancestresses. 

In view of recent discussions aroused by several of 
the ‘‘ public school novels ’’ now in vogue, the follow- 
ing remarks may be worth quoting from the SaruRDAY 
Review a few years later (August 21, 1875) : 

Education has always supplied reformers with a fruit- 
ful theme for discussion. It has been so since the days 
of Hophni and Phineas. It will be so until the 
millennium renders education obsolete. On no other 
subject, except perhaps that of religion, do sensible 
people differ so widely. 

** Seventy-five not out ’’ indeed ! 

I am, etc., 
T. Bapen 


Newick, Sussex 


“THE FUTURE OF THE PEACE TREATIES’ 


_ SIR,—My attention has been called to the fact that 
in an article published in your issue of November 15, 
and entitled, ‘The Future of the Peace Treaties,’ the 
following statement is made : 

_“‘ The problem of the Hungarian frontiers is equally 
difficult, and it has not been rendered ary easier of 
solution by Lord Rothermere’s rodomontades, which 
have merely encouraged the Magyars to hope for what 
they will assuredly never get—the restoration of their 
pre-war boundaries.” 

_To myself, it is a matter of indifference how my 
views are misrepresented in your columns. 

_Lest the just cause of Hungary should suffer preju- 
dice, however, from the ignorance or carelessness of 
your contributor, I should like to draw the attention 
of your readers to the fact that, Hungarians, from the 
first, have been fully aware of my conviction that their 
hopes must be limited to the reasonable rectification of 
the frontiers at present imposed upon them. 

More than three years ago, when I first took up the 
cause of Hungary, I said in an article published in the 
Daily Mail, on August 30, 1927, ‘‘ The idea of a 
return to her pre-war frontiers is out of the question.” 

I am, etc., 
ROTHERMERE 


DRUNKENNESS AND HEREDITY 


SIR,—Your editorial comment upon the statement 
made by Bishop Barnes that the craving for alcohol is 
inherited seems to be supported by the evidence of the 
medical witnesses who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Licensing at a private session on 
February 19. Mr. Roche Lynch and Mr. W. Hurst 
Brown in their statement say that there is little evidence 
for the conclusion that drunkenness in the parents is an 
inheritable characteristic. 

In answer to a question by the Chairman as to a 
drunkard’s child necessarily being a drunkard, Mr. 
Roche Lynch said: ‘‘ By no means; I think the 
evidence is quite against that, because acquired 
characteristics are never inherited.’’ He further 
said that if a child of drunken parents were taken away 
and brought up under other surroundings, it is no more 
likely to become a drunkard than any other child. If any 
of your readers care to pursue this subject, the 
evidence referred to above is now published by the 
Sationery Office, No. 25, price 2s. 

‘am, etc., 


London, E.C.4 Leavis 


THE NEW CHESS 


SIR,—Now that you are suggesting a new variety 
of chess, may I draw your readers’ attention to a new 
method of playing draughts? It is simply this : to make 
the taking of the other side’s pieces optional instead 
of compulsory. 

The abolition of huffing makes the game more com- 
plicated and it lasts longer. But it also introduces 
new points, and makes it more interesting, because 
it gives greater scope to initiation and imagination, 
and develops the possibilities of scientific play. 

If anybody doubts this, let him play a trial game 
in which he is compelled to take whenever possible, 
while his opponent is free to exercise his option. 
Unless the two players are very unequal in merit, the 
latter is certain to win. 

I am, etce., 
DRAUGHTSMAN 


THE ‘“ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 


SIR,—I have followed your competitions with much 
interest, although I have not. myself, for the best of 
reasons, ventured to submit any essays. 

I am, however, a little surprised that in your choice 
of subjects you have not included a sermon. As a 
Christian layman I have listened to many hundreds 
of sermons, some good, many bad; and as a layman 
it has often occurred to me that the laity might pro- 
duce better sermons than the clergy, not merely 
because they know the practical difficulties of life far 
better, but also because they are likely to hear more 
sermons than the clergy themselves, and should there- 
fore be better judges of their effect. : 

May I suggest, therefore, that if you were to 
announce a competition for the best sermon, and to 
guard the entries carefully, by means of pseudonyms, 
it would be of great interest, both to clergy and laity, 
to see whether priest or parishioner won the prize. 

I am, etc., 
A Pious Layman 


[Our correspondent’s idea is ingenious, and we may 
possibly try it at some future date. But the prospect 
of reading through several hundred sermons in order 
to award a prize for eloquence or edification is a duty 
not to be lightly undertaken.—Ep. S.R.] 


RAILWAY WAGES AND REVENUES 


SIR,—One of the most important issues raised by 
the railway companies’ wage reduction demands seems 
to have been overlooked, namely, the widely divergent 
revenue position of the four undertakings. For the 
forty-five weeks of the current year to date for which 
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figures are available at the time of writing, the 
decline in gross traffic receipts ranges from the 
Southern’s £536,000 to £4,292,000 on the London, 
Midland and Scottish, while the Great Western’s 
decrease was 41,245,000 and that of the London and 
North Eastern £2,816,000. These figures relate only 
to railway earnings, and exclude the revenue from 
docks, harbours, steamboats, hotels, and other 
ancillary sources. The variations are even more strik- 
ing when the figures are studied on a relative basis, 
since against the decline of 7.65 per cent. on the 
London, Midland and Scottish, the Southern’s ratio 
is only 2.66 per cent., while those of the Great 
Western and London and North Eastern are 4.61 and 
5-88 per cent. respectively. 

The existence of such varying degrees of prosperity 
would suggest that in logic and fairness a differentia- 
tion in the companies’ wage scale might be made. A pro- 
posal to that effect was, in fact, unofficially put forward 
prior to last week’s meeting between the companies and 
the trade union executives. That the principle has not 
been accepted by either side is due to the fact that 
wages and conditions of service in the railway 
industry are framed on a nationally uniform basis, 
and it is certain that the men would refuse to revert 
to a system characterized by such anomalies as a 
different wage scale for platform porters at two stations 
in Manchester under the ownership of different com- 
panies. And it would in any event be a retrograde 
step to replace the national scales by those of indivi- 
dual companies. But is there any reason why, if the 
companies must earn considerably more than their 
present revenue, the difference between their financial 
position should not serve as the reason for a difference 
in their charging powers, which would, incidentally, 
prevent the employees from footing the whole bill? 

I am, of course, aware of the standard classification 
of rates and charges under the standard revenue 
provisions of the Railways Act, 1921. But those pro- 
visions have broken down in practice. It should not 
be beyond human intelligence to devise either a general 
differentiation between the companies’ charging powers 
or one between the charges levied by the less and the 
more prosperous undertakings on certain selected com- 
modities or classes of traffic, on the understanding that 
whichever expedient were adopted would be of a 
temporary nature. It is time that we realized that the 
facts of the railway situation do not square with the 
airy theories of the framers of the 1921 Act, which 
brought about grouping in addition to the standard 
classification of rates, fares, and other charges. 

I am, etc., 


A STUDENT OF TRANSPORT 
Kensington, W.2 


PALESTINE 


SIR,—It is an excellent thing that you should have 
spoken of the Legislative Council situation in your 
note upon Palestine last week. It is true you limited 
yourself to saying that the Government’s scheme for 
a Council had become impossible. But will you allow 
me to add, or to maintain, that all schemes to date 
proposed, shadowed or drawn up by British Govern- 
ments for Councils in Palestine have provided the best 
examples of the injustice of our policy in that land. 

In such schemes (including the latest) equal repre- 
sentation of Arabs and Zionists has been an essential 
point. Those who have not thought about it have 
even attached a certain vague credit to us for our 
fairness in insisting upon this equality. When, however, 
it is borne in mind that the population of Palestine 
when we took up the Mandate was roughly 750,000 
people, and that of these only 80,000 were Zionists 
—supposing all Jews in Palestine to be Zionists, which 
is far from the case—the fairness takes a different 
complexion. Here are the Arabs in their own country 
made politically impotent. The casting vote in any 
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council is always to stay in British hands, so it becomes 
impossible for eight-ninths of the people to do anythi 
which does not meet with the approval of one-ninth 
and the lord of the manor, or of the Mandate. 

Now for the Balfour Declaration. It says tha 
‘* nothing shall be done in Palestine which ma 
prejudice the civil rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine.’’ Not much value is to he 
attached to the Balfour Declaration which, apart from 
its legitimacy, seems to have been written deliberate 
in quicksilver, so that you cannot corner it and, indeed, 
people have been interpreting it since it was issued, 
It is not a creditable production : the least examination 
of its wording shows it up for what it is. What, for 
example, is to be said of a supposedly solemn declara. 
tion which (to examine but the sentence I have quoted 
refers to the Arabs as ‘“‘ existing non-Jewish com. 
munities in Palestine ’’? 

What would an eminent judge say to a barrister 
who, for the purposes of some argument, referred to 
the Welsh as “ existing non-English communities jn 
Wales ’’? However, since eminent judges off the bench 
and eminent statesmen in somewhat kindred situations 
say that we must abide by the Balfour Declaration, 
let me use it at least as the basis of this query. How 
can the preservation of the civil rights of a vast 
majority in any given country be reconciled with the 
granting to a minor minority of equal voting-power or 
of equal strength of representation in the civil assembly 
of that country? Is not to act as a majority a majority's 
essential right? 

I am away from books of reference, so I cannot 
give the altered figures of the population of Palestine 
to-day, but this does not affect my argument. The 
increase in the Jewish percentages is due to immigra- 
tion over which the people of Palestine have no control, 
and the great disproportion between the native-born 
and the half-immigrants remains. 

I am, etc., 
J. M. N. JEerrries 

Ely 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


SIR,—Lest it should be thought that this Society 1s 
always ready to criticize the way old buildings have 
been restored and never to praise, may I, on behalf 
of my members, make public the Society’s gratitude 
to the Anglo-American Oil Company for the care they 
have taken in their treatment of 25 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
the corner house in the most perfect of London’s few 
remaining early eighteenth-century streets. : 

It is not too much to say that the preservation of 
Queen Anne’s Gate depended on the action of this 
company in allowing their architects, after consulta- 
tion with this Society, to strengthen the foundations 
and walls and rebuild the upper part of the building 
in such a way that the original front remains unspoiled. 

This building had been condemned by the London 
County Council, who served a ‘‘ dangerous structure 
notice on the owners. The urgent need of additional 
office room could have been met by pulling it down and 
rebuilding, or the old building could have been marred 
in the reconditioning. In either case a precedent would 
have been created for similar methods as other houses 
in the street became due for repair. ; 

The precedent which has now been created is a for- 
midable one with which to confront the potential spoiler 
of noble work, whether in London or in the country, 
especially as the interior office arrangements are such 
as to silence those who believe efficiency is incompatible 
with the use of an old building. 

I am, etc., 
A. R. Powys (Secretary) 

The Society for the Protection 

of Ancient Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 
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‘IS GOLD PLAYED OUT?’ 


SIR,—Mr. Bull ignores cheque money. However 
constant the relation between currency notes and gold 
may be, the Bank of England permits the price level 
to jump about as 3 to 1 through exercising no control 
of the amount of credits. ’ 

With the system of index numbers there is control 
of the price level and no gold is needed. Nor is there 
Mr. Bull’s imaginary kick back : see Kitson, Douglas, 
Soddy and many others. 

I am, etc., 
Cross Street, Manchester A. HENTHORN Scott 


‘TITHE AND AGRICULTURE’ 


SIR,—I am glad to find that the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke no longer repeats his assertion that ‘‘ tithe has 
from time immemorial been paid by the State to the 
Church ’’’ and is now “‘ quite willing to agree with 
me on the technical subject of Tithe.’’ It encourages 
the hope that I shall in this, my final, letter succeed 
in convincing him that his endorsement of the enquiry 
“why the whole nation should continue to pay tithe 
to the Church ”’ is equally baseless. As Mr. Clarke is 
a Rector he is presumably the possessor of tithe as 
part of the endowment of the rectory; if so, does the 
money in payment of his tithe come out of the national 
revenue? If not, what becomes of the argument which 
he endorses ? 

I did not deal with the other highly disputable 
propositions in his first letter, confining myself, as I 
specifically stated, to the question of tithe according 
to the heading of the correspondence. But as Mr. 
Clarke thinks the absence of any reply to his assertion 
that ‘‘ The Church of England is statistically proved 
to have shrunk since the Oxford Movement to one- 
twelfth of the nation ” is so serious, I am quite ready 
to break a lance with him on the subject. 

My first question as to this alleged shrinkage as 
“ statistically proved ”’ is to what statistics does he 
refer and how, when, and by whom were they compiled ? 
What is known as the Oxford Movement originated 
more than seventy years ago and figures and com- 
parisons based upon such ancient data are of little 
practical value now that local conditions are so diverse 
and population so vastly increased in numbers and so 
altered in distribution. Indeed, in the absence in the 
official census of a question as to membership of 
religious denominations, their total numbers must 
always remain a matter of estimate and even of guess- 
work. This was shown when, in the absence of official 
information, the seating accommodation in Noncon- 
formist chapels in Wales was seriously used in the 
Welsh Church controversy to show the alleged great 
disparity in the number of Churchmen as compared 
with Nonconformists. This argument, however, was 
speedily discredited when it was proved that in no 
fewer than five out of the thirteen Welsh counties the 
number of chapel sittings was actually larger than the 
entire population of those counties ! 

Apparently matters have not much improved in this 
respect according to the Rev. Dr. Douglas Brown, 
President of the Baptist Union. For he is reported in 
The Times of January 22 last to have said in a sermon 
on the previous Sunday : ‘ It was pitiful to see half 
a dozen churches of various denominations in a tiny 
town all on the verge of bankruptcy. . . . Two of the 
six buildings would hold all the Free Church wor- 
shippers.’’ So much for estimated membership based 
on sittings ! Turning to figures relating to the Church 
in England, a comparison of the number of qualified 
electors on the parochial electoral rolls with the popula- 
tion in England at the last census will show that they 
far exceed the twelfth relied upon by Mr. Clarke. 
Moreover, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
for various reasons large numbers of Church people 
are not to be found on these rolls; while, as the 


of age, numbers of young Church people—many of 
them confirmed members of the Church—cannot, for 
the time being, be placed on these rolls. 

The one remedy for all this uncertainty surely is the 
insertion of a question in the next census paper, 
inviting, though not requiring, all persons above an 
agreed age to state to what religious denomination they 
belong. Such a census has. always, I believe, been 
taken in Ireland and has consistently been asked for 
in England, but owing to strong opposition, mostly 
from the more militant leaders of Nonconformity, it 
has hitherto been refused by successive Governments. 
Now, however, that, as we all gladly recognize, the 
relations between Churchfolk and Nonconformists are 
increasingly cordial, it may be hoped that the next 
census paper will include a question on membership 
of religious bodies, and that Mr. Clarke wil} join with 
others to use his influence in securing the insertion 
of such a question. 

I am, etc., 


Bournemouth T. Martin TILsy 


BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—If you will extend to me the courtesy of 
your paper a second time, I shall not trouble you 
again, at least on the subject of birth control. I 
should like to reply briefly to the letter of Dr. Marie 
Stopes in your last issue. 

She writes of Roman Catholic methods of birth 
control. There are none. This term is universally 
understood to mean prevention of conception by 
artificial methods. It is not stating the obvious to 
say that ‘‘ birth control’’ is a popular phrase for 
the control of pregnancy by whatever means. Preg- 
nancy is controlled by continence, but continence is 
not popularly called ‘‘ birth control.”” If Dr. Stopes 
calls it so, she is misusing the English language. 

Again, ‘‘ birth control ’’ is not used by millions to 
include the use of the ‘‘ safe period.’’ If Dr. Stopes 
were to pick out a hundred people at random, and 
ask them what is meant by “‘ birth control ’’ as under- 
stood to-day, they would all describe it as prevention 
of conception by artificial means and that only. 
When, therefore, Dr. Stopes says that the Catholic 
Church approves of birth control, and cites Pope 
Gregory XVI, Father Slater and Bishop Brown, she 
is using words in a wrong sense. 

Thirdly, Dr. Sutherland quite rightly says that 
‘* partial continence between married people may 
rightly be described as control of pregnancy.’’ This 
control of pregnancy is not birth control, and nobody 
except Dr. Stopes would call it so. | Temporary 
continence is no more birth control than is celibacy. 

All these considerations being, to my mind, so 
perfectly obvious, it is waste of time to discuss 
them further. I do not propose to pursue the matter. 
I will give Dr. Stopes the last word, but would 
ask your readers to see whether or not. she sticks 
to the point in any reply that she makes. 

In conclusion, I have no intention of accepting the 
invitation of Dr. Stopes to be cross-examined by 
her on a public platform. But I hasten to say that 
I would have no fear of submitting to that painless 
operation. 

I am, etc., 
Heythrop College, Oxon Henry Davis, S.J. 


SIR,—It appears that ‘‘ A Lover of Children ’’ and 
my society are very much in agreement with most of 
her letter. The bedrock upon which the Society for 
Constructive Birth Control and Racial Progress was 
founded by Dr. Marie Stopes is ‘‘ Joyous and Deliberate 
Motherhood.’’ A Lover of Children’” and the 


society are in agreement in wanting as many children 
as the parents can give to them health and happiness. 
One of the important branches of the work of the 


electorate is restricted to those above eighteen years 


Mothers’ Clinic is to help to bring children to those 


| 
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married people who want them, and on the walls of 
the clinic are photographs of little children to show 
the happy results of some of our work, 

I am, etc., 


H. V. Rog (Hon. Sec.) 
Whitfield Street, W.1 


SIR,—The exhibition of confused thought in the 
recent correspondence about birth control is almost 
beyond belief, but the arguments adduced by Mr. R. P. 
Blatchley are beyond comprehension. He states that 
Christ knew nothing about the matter. This appears 
to me ridiculous from both points of view. The Catholic 
Church teaches that Christ was divine; if so, nobody 
denies the omniscience of the Deity ; but let us suppose, 
as Mr. Blatchley evidently does, that He was merely 
human. Christ was a Jew. The teaching of the Jewish 
religion about birth control leaves nothing to the 
imagination and it was obviously unnecessary for 
anything further to be said on this subject. The 
practice of positive methods of birth control has always 
been flatly condemned from the time of Moses by 
devout Jews and from the dawn of the Christian era 
by the Catholic Church. Continence in married life, 
whether temporary or permanent, is an_ entirely 
different matter. Surely one should not misunderstand 
Fr. Davis when he permits this while condemning the 
methods of direct interference as taught by Dr. Marie 
Stopes. The ethics of the two questions are poles 
apart and in no way comparable. 

I am, etc., 


James 
Walmer 


‘ UNIVERSITY HOOLIGANS’ 


SIR,—Before rushing into print with a Philippic 
oration on the ‘‘ regrettable behaviour ’’ of the London 
University students on Guy Fawkes night, your corre- 
spondent, T. M. Thirlby, would have done well to 
‘probe a little more thoroughly into the actual origin 
-of the hooliganism which he deplores. 

Speaking as an ex-student, I would like to point out 
that in the vast majority of cases, the real offenders 
are not students, but genuine hooligans, culled from 
the riff-raff of London, who make the ordinarily 
harmless, if uproarious rag an excuse for enjoying 
themselves in their own violent fashion. The students, 
of course, act conveniently as scapegoats. 

Lastly, removing the student-quarter to another part 
of London would be a totally ineffective way of deal- 
ing with rags. Far better to advocate the replacement 
-of the inter-collegiate rag by a good stiff ‘‘ Town and 
Gown ”’ fight on the Oxford model. The latter is 
by far the quickest and most effective way of blowing 
off steam which has to find a safety-valve somewhere. 

As for taking stern measures toward the abolition of 
ragging, people have been advocating that ever since 
the mutilation of the Herme at Athens in the fifth 
century B.c. But they have never succeeded in doing 
anything. 

I am, etc, 


C. Hamitton ELtis 
Ewell 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ORDER 


SIR,—May I presume to suggest that Miss Hubbard 
‘misses the real point of Mr. Sanderson’s contentions. 
The ideal of any nation should be that type which 


-will best promote the strength and progress of the 


race. A code or tradition in support of this obtains 
moral force and is strengthened by religious sanction. 
‘Moses tabulated the moral code of his people, enforcing 
‘it in the name of Jehovah, the tribal god. 

Any code or religion which attaches greater impor- 
tance to a problematical future life than to the present, 
in which racial needs are urgent, must either retard 
natural vigour, or be disregarded. When the ideal to 


be striven for is that all activities of mind, body o 
spirit are valuable just in so far as they serve ragig 
interests, and individuals are important only when 
are contributory to the racial heritage, then there wij 
be that disciplined co-ordination which is the esseng 
both of happiness and success. 

Because the Romans neglected this ideal they wer 
overcome by the ‘‘ blonde beast ”; when we haye jy 
practice denied the individualism of Christianity yp 
have succeeded in surviving. 

Mr. Sanderson would doubtless agree with Mis 
Hubbard that the licence of to-day is the degradation 
of healthy instincts. Excess is a denial of nature. The 
drunkard and the debauchee sin, not against God, byt 
against the race which they weaken by their impaired 
vigour. The Roman Catholic Church clearly perceives 
this. 

Religious faith affects the individual in his t 
and emotions, his actions affect the race. It m 
therefore, be realized that if the claims of religion con. 
flict with the national interests they must be dis. 
regarded, for the one is greater than the many, We 
need the restoration of an ideal of strength, power and 
vigour without fear—and a tradition of service 
demanding the whole personality. In this many a one 
may find his manhood. 

I am, etc., 


Elgin Crescent, W.11 M. L. W. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—III 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaturRDAY REVIEW, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution, together 
with the full name and correct postal address of the 
competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word ”’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9g King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 


Note.—The words to which no clues are given form a well 
known quotation. 
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10 7] 13 “4 | 
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QUOTATION. 49. The gift of a hill would induce me to be a supporter. 
50. ———— 
51. A pigment, 
52. See 57. 
55. Swallowing 33 makes me move slowly. 
aS 57. Avon's I and 52 describe a famous bard, 
Across CLUES 
L (twice). SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No, I 
3. 
g, Fill me up with 32 and that trims me, ' 73 fs. [6 [7 |e |9 
10. You must church me if you want to draw coals out of the pit. LIN ELS 
12. A hedgerow climber with red berries. HI AILIOFELNI It lS 
15. See 11. 16 7 8 
16. When I’ve got the tic I’m not feverish. A - 
17. “Why, then the world’s mine—, 
Which I with sword will open.” x — 
“ will run, fiend; my are at your command.” LAP cl tl 
I could be precise if I were in me. 28 29 3 
Nothing in me suggests an author of sketches. 
I and 27 are an heraldic fur, but with 41 I’m just a mark GFUIPELEG| | UINP BleElAi Rit 
for illiterate persons, 36 ET} 
(twice). | OR 
3 
NI ELSIT ie YVIGIE 
See 22. Oo G Olcix GI|ALRI EFR 
I was worshipped in Egypt before 31. 33 [54 36 37 58 959 
See 28. KESITIRIOINIGE Sit 


BESS 


1 


See 8a. 
See 55. 


You'll find me if you look in the right diregtion, 
See 22. 
I worshipped the serpent. 


. Timidly, but not in the usual way. 


Vessel ending in 51d. 
Wax candle burned before altar, 
Scotch moss. 


rev. What a man does when he’s seedy. 


Give me 24a to make a cravat with, 

“He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing with great Glendower.” 

My nurse is a shark and my cap a sponge. 
Now for a strong pull! that’s half the game. 
I could call spirits from the vasty deep. 


Down 


1. 


SBSESSSSKSS REP 


“I myself reprehend his own person, for I am _ his 
grace’s 
Nan Page and her brother were to ve dressed like us. 
Groundsel. 

“O that this solid flesh would melt.’’ 

This dish of sauce has been upset. 


Imagine a schoolboy starting to get ready with a little 
home-work. 

Consider this calmly. 

A buddle for washing 15. 

The time of day when Hamlet walked in the hall. 

Me on guessing this and you'll find me a broken instrument. 
I was the Mars of malcontents. 

Firth that provides an eel-like fish, 

Who gives at once gives me. 

Useful plant. 

A mile in Pekin doesn’t take you far in Limerick. 
Handfuls of unthrashed grain with 8a become green stalks 
with it rev'd. 

Grumio said we had eaten the horses. 

Prompt. 


Terebinth. 


With the help of 56 I interrupt electric currents, 
Rank Miltonian, 
A foreigner after he has been guillotined. 


- Spenser made a favour of me, 


— to the ground from the bottom upwards, or twisted 
scribe, 


HIDDEN QUOTATION. 


“Oh, the wild joys of living: the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver 
shock 


Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair.” 
Robert Browning, ‘ Saul.’ 


NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
11. Joe Gargery in ‘Great 2. Haul. 
Expectations.’ 3. Goldsmith’s Deserted 
13. Enisle and Sine (Scotch). Village.’ 
14. ‘ Great Expectations,’ 6. India, ‘ Soldiers’ -“ ‘ 
chap, Ivii. mn from ‘ Hassan,’ by J. E. 
20. ‘ In Memoriam,’ cvi. Flecker. 
23. ‘The Pools of Silence.’ 9. Longfellow, 
26. ‘ Midsummer Night’s 10. Salon. 
Dream,’ I, 2. 11. Milton, ‘ Il Penseroso.’ 
naiant,”’ and 25. Browning, ‘The Lost 
Scotch na ”’ and “ain.” Leader.’ 
30. W(a)ff. 29. Jungle Book, ‘ Kaa’s 
34. Great gun and “Son of a Hunting.’ 
gun.” 30. Bret Harte, ‘ Dow’s Flat.’ 
35. ‘ Sylvie and Bruno,’ by 36. ‘Castle of a Thousand 


Lewis Carroll, chap. aw by A. and E. 


40. Tonic. astle. 

41. ‘ As You Like It,’ 111, 3, 52 and 54. “Sole,” two 
45. M(or)t. meanings. 

46. i.e. half “ foot ” rev, 54, 55 and 56. “* Turcos.”” 
51. ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ch. viii. 


57. Histie. 
60. orm * Hiawatha,’ 


62. Lethe. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. I 


The winner is Mr. E, \W. Lapthorn, “ Glenelg,’ Gosport, 
Hants, who has selected for his prize: ‘ H. Se Wells,’ by 
Geoffrey West (Howe, 10s. 6d.), reviewed by us on November 8. 

The following are the names of the next ten correct solvers : 
Miss S.-M. Groves, 4 Lyttleton Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; 
G, E. Matheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Corriwall; Miss 
D, M,. Jackson, 12 Waverley Road, Liverpool, S.; Dr. C. H. D. 
Robbs, Grantham ; George W. Miller, White House, Chislehurst ; 
Mrs. E. H. Fatkin, Oakfield House, Rothwell Haigh, Leeds; 
H. L. V. Day, Felstead, Essex; Rev. Ch. G. Box, 20 High Street, 
Daventry ; Miss D. Steele-Smith, 57a Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton; Miss Kathleen Wood, Gloucester House, Bowes Park. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Success. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Translated by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. Secker. tos. 
Youth Betrayed. By Peter M. Lampel. Trans- 
lated by Agnes Platt. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 
Those Thoughtful People. By Edward Charles. 

Faber and Faber. 6s. 
Eva. By Jacques Chardonne. 
Viola Garvin. Gollancz. 6s. 
Decent Fellows. By John Heygate. 


Translated by 
Mundanus. 


3s. 
Red Magic. Edited by Romer Wilson. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


6¢CXURPLUSAGE declared the great stylist, 

““he (the true artist) will dread that, like a 
runner on his muscles.’’ And our English tutors used 
to push home the moral with the assurance that all 
good writing was ‘‘ the ‘art of selection.’’ But that 
easy formula appears sadly outmoded in these days 
of pantechnicon fiction, when the novelist’s motto 
seems rather to be, ‘‘ Nothing too big; nothing too 
small.’’ Bennett, Priestley, Brett Young, Feuchtwanger 
—how often do our writers of the heavy brigade now 
“* question the serviceableness ’’ of each portion of 
their material? Your modern mammoth literary 
purveyor has indeed abandoned any lessons which he 
learned at his Pater’s knee. 

But though, by classroom standards, ‘ Success ” is 
a novel sadly lacking in concentration and plan, there 
can be no doubt of its distinction as a social docu- 
ment. On a scale as immense as that of ‘ Jew Siiss ’ 
and ‘ The Ugly Duchess ’ (though in colours a good 
deal less lurid) Herr Feuchtwanger has painted’ a 
lavish panorama of post-war Bavaria and, by implica- 
tion, of the post-war world. If posterity reads this 
book it will know just how the nineteen-twenties went 
to night clubs and bullfights, how they produced 
revues and a Passion Play, what they saw in a film 
called ‘ Potemkin,’ how their politics were shot through 
with graft and their law courts with injustice. Dr. 
Feuchtwanger’s theme, indeed, is injustice, and his 
main story tells how Martin Kruger, a sub-director 
of the National Galleries, is sent to prison on a 
trumped-up charge ‘‘ for the good of the State,”” and 
how he dies just before his wife’s efforts to obtain 
a pardon achieve their end. It is a book of incidents 
rather than of people, and although some of the 
incidents are moving and vivid (one is in a madhouse, 
another in a prison) and some of the people take 
on a kind of flickering life, the reader has always an 
uneasy feeling that he is studying the times, not living 
them. 

Another ‘‘ document ’’ dealing with Germany’s 
troublous post-war times is ‘ Youth Betrayed,’ which 
gives a startling and nightmarish account of the 
activities of the secret ‘‘ Black Army.” Its author, 
Peter Martin Lampel, was an officer in that army 
and presumably is drawing on his own grim experi- 
ences. For this English version a useful explanatory 
introduction has been provided by Mr. Frederick A. 
Voigt, who assures us that ‘‘ terrible as the things 
are that Herr Lampel has to tell, they were not 
exceptional but commonplace during a number of dark 
years in the early history of the German Republic.’’ 

‘ Those Thoughtful People’ opens as follows : 

Pauline was capable of incisive thought at most 
moments, even, indeed, when slightly drunk. She 
could be pointed and witty. What was difficult for her, 
and difficult for so many of this modern, clever genera- 
tion, trained to cultivate a nicety of reason, was 
detached generalization. 


Whereat the present reviewer groaned in spirit. 
For any lack of detached generalizations this author 
indeed makes ample amends. He tells us how Bill 


Armstrong, despite the most tolerant warnings from 
his father, Sir Charles Armstrong, of Torrin 
would persist in indulging his uxoriousness for Pauling 
Frazer, daughter of an ‘‘ agnostic philosopher,” wh 
believed that ‘‘ when there are no more taboos, ther 
will be no deception.’’ At times one felt like appealj 
to the author, “Don’t tell the world about Pauling 
Mr. Charles, we implore you, just keep her a dreadfyj 
secret.’’ For Pauline is real enough and her insepg. 
tiveness is acutely suggested in bright, rattling cop. 
versation, Naturally she would regard as madness the 
pondering, ‘ let’s get down to bedrock ”’ earnestness 
of Bill, while he held the same opinion of what he 
mannerisms portended, but did not survive to see his 
prognostications confirmed. For, unfortunately, it was 
Bill who went down to bedrock over the edge of the 
precipice, so adding to the appalling mortality of recent 
novel heroes in cliff incidents, while Pauline, declar} 
that she had killed him, lives up to the sub-title of 
this novel as ‘‘ A study in madness.’’ 

It would be hardly possible to get a more 
and refreshing contrast with Mr. Charles’s book than 
‘ Eva,’ though the theme in essence is the same, |p 
this instance, however, the story is told in the form 
of a journal to which a man commits, at irregular 
intervals, scattered thoughts bearing on his love for 
his self-centred wife. Such a form has the 
merit of avoiding the evils of over-writing which 
may prey upon novelists and the reader must judge 
for himself whether he finds it inconclusive. The 
English is excellent, though the translator might, 
perhaps, have been a shade more unscrupulous by 
opening some passages with a more definite conjunc. 
tion. But free translations are a dangerous game for 
others than the late Charles Scott-Moncrieff to play. 

One point in particular adds veracity to the back 
ground of this story. The fact that the hero has to 
work for his living need not necessarily make us concur 
with the Pauline (Apostolic) injunction on this point, 
but it brings a touch of the realities of life into this 
narrative which seems totally lacking from ‘ Those 
Thoughtful People.’ Their discussions on Reason 
versus Sentiment are invalidated by the impression one 
gets of them as grown-up children, whom the leisure 
for culture cannot endow with Sense. When Eva, 
on the other hand, finds she cannot stand the atmo 
sphere of Paris, it means her husband sacrificing 4 
good job for a worse one. Thus the real issues under- 
lying their relations are quickly brought to a head, 
while Mr. Charles’s characters seem mostly engaged in 
running away from life, drawing even their conversa 
tion at secondhand, from Messrs. Gide, Aldous Huxley 
and H. G. Wells. 

‘ Decent Fellows’ are, of course, those whom Mr. 
Jack Jones, M.P., has described as getting ‘“‘ mort 
than 5s. a week pocket money.’’ This much-disputed 
‘testimony ” from Silvertown as to the affluence 
alleged to abound in the shadow of Windsor may b 
tested in the light thrown by Mr. John Heygate’s novel 
It appeared to the reviewer to be a competent story 
of conceivably possible Public School happenings, 
with a pleasant, unforced humour and marked by no 
momentous decline and fall of the hero. The Pres 
controversy which broke out concerning the book's 
‘‘ amazing revelations ’’ provokes the reflection that 
no one in the world is quite so easily amazed as youl 
hardened Fleet Street sub-editor. 

Under the title of ‘ Red Magic ’ the late Miss Romer 
Wilson collected and Mr. Kay Neilson has illustrated 
many of the world’s best fairy stories from many coum 
tries. Miss Wilson introduced the tales with editorid 
notes which are friendly and simple without being co 
descending, as witness her remark that Southey ‘‘wrote 
an enormous number of books and a deal of ; 
poetry. He was one of the best men in the world. 
Uncles and aunts should find this an absolutely salt 
investment as a Christmas present and will probabl 
enjoy reading it themselves. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FATE OF SAMOA 


Samoa Under the Sailing Gods. By N. A. Rowe. 
Putnam. 15s. 


UBA, Poland, Ireland, Belgium have had their fates 

and survived after arresting the world’s sympathy. 
Whatever their martyrdom in the past they have 
severally attained their freedom and as world motives 
in the small-nation cantata are not likely to be heard 
of again. Theirs is now the history of the happy. 
Samoa seems destined to follow at a distance in their 
tracks. For some years since New Zealand took 
the mandate of Samoa from the defeated Germans, 
ominous rumours have been rife in the Pacific, rumours 
unpleasant and disagreeable to any who recall what 
anti-German propaganda was and what it promised to 
natives delivered from the Teutonic yoke. Here is 
arichly documented volume from the Samoan side and, 
if half is true, it would show the New Zealand Govern- 
ment as incapable and clumsy and callous as Germans 
were ever libelled to be. But Samoa has friends in 
America, at Geneva and wherever the books of Steven- 
son are read, and this volume is their appeal to the 
English-speaking world. It is prefaced by the step- 
son and collaborator of Stevenson himself, Lloyd 
Osbourne, in words of white-hot irony. Readers will 
recall Stevenson’s letter to Dr. Hyde. 

Lloyd Osbourne’s Introduction ‘tells the whole 
story, which the remainder of the book exemplifies with 
history, document and photographs. For ten years 
Samoa was governed by Dr. Solf, who afterwards 
became German Colonial Minister. In the Reichstag 
he was seriously accused of having worn flowers in 
his hair. Lloyd Osbourne picks up the insinuation : 

What a glorious accusation! Glorious I mean in the 
sense that there was positively nothing else that could be 
alleged against his ten years’ administration. Nobody 
could say that he had overloaded the group with officials ; 
that he had taxed and harassed it beyond human for- 
bearance; that he had imported Chinese coolies to the 
debasement of the native population; that he had 
antagonized the white residents to such a degree that 
their richest and most important resident merchant had 
been actually deported and the remainder roused to an 
intolerable exasperation; that in five years he had driven 
the Samoans beyond all the limits of their endurance; 
that he had shot down one of their greatest chiefs to- 
gether with a number of others in circumstances which 
have led to the ugliest of charges. No, the worst that 
could be brought against Dr. Solf was that he had worn 

flowers in his hair at Samoan revels... . 

The New Zealand administration is presumably the 
reverse of the German, and no wonder that an old 
Samoan prayer prayed deliverance from “ sailing gods 
lest they come and cause disease and death.” 

The first chapters describe the coming of the various 
sailing gods, the pathetic innocence and curiosity of 
the natives, which made them easy victims to drink 
and disease, and subjects of Christian controversy. 
At present they make exemplary converts to different 
Churches, though fortunately the missionaries have 
not been able to break down their hygienic and light 
dress with insanitary trousers and sex-taboo garments, 
which have wrecked health and morals in other 
Pacific Islands. But gunpowder and influenza have 
all taken their grim toll. The rhinoceros beetle from 
ges was another imported scourge, which destroys 
ri plantation trees and can only be eliminated with 
sn Ymca pressure on the natives, who are required 
~ mae a pest which they did not cause. There is 
ei ie er on beetle-inspecting and, as Mr. Rowe was 

aspector or some kind of official, a great deal of 
native custom is to be gathered from his rich and 
pete slipshod material. Stevenson wrote a 

amoan footnote to History, but Mr. Rowe has written 


dozens of such footnotes and made this book, which 
with its Appendices makes appalling reading. 

With every wish to make allowance for the violence 
of gossip and controversy there must be something 
terribly wrong if such an unprintable (save in a Court 
of Justice) indictment can be framed as Appendix 
Twelve. Either these things are so or they are 
not, and, if they are lies, Mr. Rowe has 
been libelling any Administration under which they 
could have happened. The Administration seem to 
have been imbued with numberless plans for Samoan 
progress, such as altering the sanitary customs of the 
islanders, changing the communist to an individualist 
basis, introducing cotton planting, abolishing the 
fine mats which are heirlooms. Failure proved 
ludicrous and exasperating. We will leave the story 
of Samoan sanitary reform to the amusement of any 
honest plumbers among our readers. 

The plague of reforms let loose on the Samoans 
drove them to exasperation and unrest. They founded 
their Mau, which was a parallel with the Irish Land 
League, the protest of peasants and their sympathizers 
against an interfering and prying Government. Three 
white members of the Mau were banished. The 
return of one of them, Mr. Smyth, was made the 
occasion of the greatest demonstration ever made in 
favour of a white man in Samoa. It was led by 
Samoan chiefs and was attacked by concerted revolver 
and machine-gun fire, which has since received official 
whitewash. Tamasese, a chief who had already been 
treated to handcuffs and the indignity of a New 
Zealand gaol, was shot down and eventually died a 
martyr to his people. Before he died he issued a mes- 
sage worthy to be placed beside that of Nurse Cavell : 

My blood has been spilt for Samoa. I am proud to 
give it. Do not dream of avenging it, as it was spilt in 
maintaining peace. If I die, peace must be maintained 
at any price. 

The attitude of the Samoans was that of passive 
resistance, but they were harried and hurried until 
the Mau as a whole took to the bush. Cruisers were 
brought to bear against them. The measures taken 
by the Government ended in fiasco and in a deep-set 
revival of Samoan customs, The natives have put 
their backs against the wall and twenty-nine chiefs 
have petitioned the King in language both careful 
and courteous, the upshot of which is their desire for 
Samoa, Eastern and Western, to be united under the 
Colonial Office. 

The jacket of the book is a brilliant affair taken from 
a picture by Paul Gauguin, who died of starvation on 
one of the Marquesas. It will be remembered that he 
declared war as an artist against the French Govern- 
ment on behalf of the natives of Tahiti. His pictures, 
together with Stevenson’s writings, made it possible 
to suggest that a solution for the problems of the 
Paradises in the Pacific would be to administer them 
by mixed Commissions of French and English artists 
and poets. The inhabitants could be maintained in 
their primitive charm and happiness and be perhaps 
persuaded to modify their earliest and, alas, latest 
opinions of the sailing gods. A physically healthy 
and beautiful race have been sufficiently vitiated by 
contact with the white to make the introduction of 
Chinese coolies a climax of diseugenic horror. 

These were the people whom Stevenson loved and 
championed, becoming as a god among them, and 
whom Rupert Brooke sang as “ golden-limbed and 
flower-crowned ”” swimmers in an island ‘‘ where 
Beauty and Courtesy as flowers grow.’’ Lloyd 
Osbourne, who lived there in the Stevenson household, 
makes this final appeal: ‘‘ The fate of Samoa really 
turns* oh the decision of British public opinion; if it 
should sustain the New Zealand administration, 
Samoa will sink in time to the level of a dreary little 
colony inhabited largely by a bastard Chinese race. 
Its only salvation lies in the transfer of the Mandate 
from New Zealand to Great Britain herself.” 

Suane LEstte 
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DEAN STANLEY AND HIS AGE 


A Victorian Dean. A Memoir of Arthur Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster. Edited by the Dean 
of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. With an 
Introduction by Hector Bolitho. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 


F the charm of this book there can be no two 

opinions, for the ‘“‘ editors,’’ as they are self- 
effacing enough to call themselves, are in the closest 
sympathy with Stanley and bring him before us with 
a truth and a judgment there is no gainsaying.. The 
book makes no pretensions to rival the life by Lord 
Ernle. It is not a full-dress biography, rather it is a 
character-study written with a curious sensitiveness 
to those finer shades of feeling that made Dean Stanley 
so lovable a man. Not that ali men loved him, for as 
one who set himself deliberately to reconcile the 
irreconcilable and to draw together in amity 
antagonists who would probably have given up every- 
thing but the fight in which they were engaged, Arthur 
Stanley, the gentlest and most amiable of men, was 
for the greater part of his active life the centre of 
storms, often of his own raising, that bewildered 
though they never dismayed him. It is difficult, it is 
impossible, for those born in an ironic and indifferent 
age to recover even in imagination the furious 
impetuosity of Victorian theological polemic, and 
through it all Dean Stanley went, quietly, gently and 
kindly, albeit firmly enough, his Broad Church way, 


surely convinced that if those so foolishly angry people 


could only be coaxed into his Abbey, they would see 
how near they really were to each other in spite of 
differences that to him seemed purely superficial. For 
here was a man who was honestly amazed that 
Christians could hate one another. 

Yet if Stanley in many respects was as Mr. Bolitho 
says, unique in his generation, he was firmly rooted 
in it, and was no more free from its narrowness than 
were his contemporaries of a like nurture. ‘“‘ As a 
compliment to her excellent character ’’ Jenny Lind 
was invited to stay with the Stanleys in the Palace 
when she went to sing at Norwich; and Stanley, 
brought up to frown upon the theatre, thinks it may 
be lawful to see Macready at Covent Garden, not 
because he was a great actor, but because he spent 
his Sunday evenings with his children and was reported 
to have saved a child from a burning house in Edin- 
burgh. This atmosphere of disapproval of mundane 
delights is visible in all the confidential letters he 
writes during the tour of Egypt and Palestine which 
he made in attendance upon the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII). These letters occupy a good 
part of the book, and are really delightful reading. 
Repelled by his pleasure-loving and bored pupil, yet 
always chiding himself for the dislike he felt, Stanley 
writes in a flutter of most honourable circumspection, 
until one does not know which to pity most, the Prince, 
who liked shooting gazelle and hated visiting temples, 
or the divine who tried so hard to believe that it 
was not original sin that made the heir to the throne 
more interested in ‘ East Lynne’ than in the storv ~’ 
how Abraham went down into Egypt. If only King 
Edward had left us his side of this story! If he had, 
of one thing we may be sure—Stanley would have come 
out of it more lovable than ever. 

The book is scattered with little felicities, for Stanley 
had a gift for swift and vivid description of scenes 
and people. There is one of the Queen on the day 
of her coronation, pausing as if for breath and clasping 
her hands as she came within view of the Abbey, 
that is powerfully pictorial, and there are many of 


Teesdale, of whom we are given no _ other 
particulars than that he was first among the 
young men in attendance upon the young 


Prince during the tour of Palestine, that compel 
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us to visualize him, probably incorrectly enough, as 
courtesy personified, and as impenetrable as a Sphinx, 
It is, perhaps, a fault of the book that many of the 
references to persons are left too impersonal and that 
sometimes, and those the most “‘ intriguing,” we are 
fobbed off with a Sir X. .. or a Mrs. H. . . with 
what seems gratuitous reticence. However, these are 
very minor points, for the Dean of Windsor and Mr. 
Bolitho have given us a perfect sketch of a y 
beautiful character; the true likeness of a man who 
adorned his age, which also we are prepared to admire 
for its graces, especially as we are not called upon 
to suffer its limitations or to endure its boredoms. 
FRANK A. CLEMENT 


THE EAGER EIGHTIES 


The Eighteen-Eighties. Essays by Fellows of 
the Royal Society of Literature. Edited by 
Walter de la Mare. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


HE Cambridge University Press was a little slow 

to enter the recent rose-garden of English letters, 
to provide us with the best of essays called light 
because exact scholarship and minute research have 
not been their prime motive. Yet, in the overflow of 
scholarship, delight and instruction mix,. as recent 
literature is reviewed by other than current criticism, 
The mysteriously popular ’Nineties probably suggested 
the plan of considering the previous century in terms 
of earlier decades, and to the volume issued last year 
upon ‘ The Eighteen-Seventies’ we can now add 
another on ‘ The Eighteen-Eighties.’ In point of fact 
decades are not, homogeneous, but steal their title 
from some group which happens to maintain the 
interest of a later generation. The ’Sixties, for 
example, are recalled as ‘‘ the golden age of English 
illustration,’’ but neither of the two succeeding decades 
lends itself to an immediate label. The year 1881 
was remarkable for the performance of ‘ Patience ’ and 
for the appearance of Wilde’s first book of verse, but 
Martin Tupper had not outlived his popularity, Lewis 
Carroll was still writing, and Ibsen was being surrepti- 
tiously performed. Who so young, and who so rash, 
as to group all these under a common umbrella? The 
ground was being broken in various directions, but 
the ’eighties were mainly the time when the harvests 
of the future were sown under the eyes of the great 
men, such as Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
who had survived and were enjoying their victories. 
As it happens, the middle of the decade is remembered 
for the publication in 1885 of ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ 
a book that points both before and after. In such 
various material we naturally inquire which of Mr. de 
la Mare’s colleagues has the most to say upon the 
subject allotted to him. There was a nip in the air 
as the Victorian Age was waning. 

The subjects fall into two kinds: the individual, 
Tupper, Gilbert and Sullivan, Walter Pater; the group, 
whether minor novelists or poets. The individual 
necessarily offers the greatest artistic opportunity, but 
critical skill and taste have the harder task when 4 
number of writers call for exposition. In each kind 
one essay has an easy pre-eminence: Lord Lytton’s 
upon his father ‘Owen Meredith’ and Mr. Forrest 
Reid upon the ‘ Minor Fiction.’ The former is 2 
beautiful essay, and none can rise from reading it with 
out feeling intense sympathy for the man who was 
induced by his father, himself once a fashionable 
author, to abandon poetry for diplomacy for the sake 
of his family’s fortunes and at the call of duty to4 
noble but far from wealthy estate. The verses of 
Owen Meredith ache with the sacrifice that he had 
made. His muse was stifled but not crushed, 
from time to time insisted on making herself 


There was also, we are told, a touch of jealousy in th 
father, but the scales are held fairly and the 
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is a theme that a playwright like Ibsen, or a novelist 
like Maarten Maartens, could have turned into a great 

. The repressed poet became Viceroy of India, 
but he found no full satisfaction in his throne. Whether, 
in any event, Owen Meredith would have become a 
considerable poet must remain doubtful; that he was a 
genuine poet is certain, and the strange story of his 
life and writings has been beautifully told. 

Mr. Forrest Reid, one fancies, has had to look up 
nothing for his essay. Steeped in the novels of the 

h, he writes from an overflow of memories, and it 
is from this source that the richest essays come. His 
paper is worth keeping because he draws from oblivion 
some good, forgotten books. Authors like Le Fanu, 
W. E. Norris, W. D. Howells, Mr. Anstey in his 
serious vein, and Rhoda Broughton come to life again 
sympathetically in these pages. On Gilbert and 
Sullivan Mr. Chesterton is as exuberant as ever, but it 
is a pity that he did not compare his favourite twins, 
who brought the tradition of English light opera to its 
climax, with Gay and Pepusch, by whom it was 
founded. The former are exquisitely Victorian, but 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ appeals to a humaner standard 
and belonged to a humaner age. It recalls us to the 
age of Shakespeare rather than to the age of Anne, 
and therefore two hundred years ahead it is more likely 
to be revived than operas which carried to their height 
the limits of a much narrower convention. 

Mrs. Woods also draws upon her memories for the 
poets of the decade, by which she means those who 
were being read during her girlhood. Very welcome 
is her praise of James Thompson and the ‘ City of 
Dreadful Night ’ and her definition of the ‘‘ deter- 
mined cheerfulness ”’ by which a wave of pessimism 
was succeeded. Mr. Drinkwater does his best with 
Martin Tupper, whose character is now more interest- 
ing than his flat-footed verse. Mr. de la Mare has 
chosen Lewis Carroll, and is perfectly in sympathy with 
the poetry of Nonsense, an English peculiarity that (I 
fancy) only another poet with mathematical genius 
could thoroughly explore. The disappointment of the 
book is Mr. T. S. Eliot’s essay on ‘ The Place of 
Pater.’ Transforming himself into an arid governess, 
shaking a reproving finger, Mr. Eliot deals only with 
Pater’s doctrine, and has not a word on the prose on 
which his reputation rests. If anyone treated Sir 
Thomas Browne in this way its inadequacy would be 
obvious, but Mr. Eliot grows more solemn and more 
pontifical as if everything except a sectarian serious- 
ness was dropping from him. The book as a whole 
is free from this rigidity. May the series be prolonged 
until the Hungry Forties have been reached ! 

OsBert BurRDETT 


DOES GOD EXIST? 


Science, Religion and Human Nature. By Julian 
Huxley. Watts. 2s. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S descents into the market 
place are spectacular and frequent rather than of 
long duration. The work under consideration is a bare 
Seventy-seven pages long, but it claims to disprove the 
existence of the Christian God, and to provide a sub- 
stitute which men will find at once more scientific and 
just as comforting. Religion is defined as a function 
of the human intellect ; and, lest the theologian should 
complain of unfair treatment, Professor Huxley goes 
on to admit that Science is just such another function. 
t what he gives with one hand he takes away with 
the other; for while we are left to assume that Science 
' @ system of knowledge with claims to truth, we are 
told that Religion is merely a “‘ reaction” of the 
an mind, whose most important differentia is that 

re , enters into it a ‘‘ feeling of sacredness.’’ That 
om eeling of sacredness is emotional rather than intel- 
= 1s shown by the examples : for instance, a lover’s 
celing of reverence for the kerchief of his mistress. 


In this vein of thought religion is compared to ‘ fight- 
ing or falling in love.’ 

Fortunately, Professor Huxley’s definitions are only 
made to be broken. If this definition had been main- 
tained throughout the work, to discuss the truth of 
religious belief would hardly be more sensible than to 
discuss the truth of the lover’s feeling towards the 
handkerchief. Yet this is precisely the respect in 
which our Caliph is anxious to ‘‘ help us in devising 
for us better ways of thinking.’’ 

His disproof of the Christian Religion is easily stated. 
The universal nature of the Natural Laws is incon- 
sistent with the miracles; their impersonal nature is 
inconsistent with a personal God. But Natural Law is 
in fact a classification of the way things happen (cf. 
p. 20). This is no argument for impersonality. 
Indeed, thinkers in the past have actually drawn the 
opposite conclusion from the same premisses. For all 
science can say, every movement of the billiard ball on 
the table is only possible through the constant if 
regular and logical interference of the divine will. 
That all movement is in some sense caused by will is a 
proposition which has yet to be disproved. 

Really it is time that someone read these scientists 
a lecture. They are only too apt to assume that their 
success in the laboratory entitles them to a place in 
the pulpit. It does not. Quintin Hoce 


IN ARTICULO MORTIS 


The Art of Dying. Edited by F. Birrell and 
F. L. Lucas. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


ot DYING MAN,” said the Abbé de Saint Pierre, 

‘* has very little to say unless he speaks in 
weakness or from vanity.’’ Of weakness, anyhow, 
there are few signs in this collection of ‘‘ last words.” 
Death, or, at all events, natural death, is, it seems, 
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deposed from kingship of the terrors by mere proximity. 
Hannah More, at eighty-eight, asks plaintively, ‘‘ Do 
people never die?’’ and murmurs “ Joy ’’ when she has 
the answer she desires. Crabbe, at seventy-six, 
proclaims that ‘‘ all is well.’’ Benjamin Franklin, at 
seventy-four, when told he will get better, replies, ‘‘ I 
hope not.’’ Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ All my possessions 
for a moment of time ”’ is probably apocryphal. It is 
more likely that her final utterance was a cold reproof 
to a prelate for his flattery. 

Nor does it appear as though the middle-aged or 
even the young are always resentful of a dissolution 
which from any save their individual point of view 
may be deemed premature or monstrous. Danton 
nerves himself on the scaffold with ‘‘ Point de faiblesse,”’ 
and Byron repeats ‘‘ No weakness ’’ at Missolonghi ; 
yet Charles James Fox is at a politician’s prime when 
he assures his ‘‘ dearest Liz’’ that ‘‘ it doesn’t 
signify,’’ and de Musset is only in the forties when 
he whispers, ‘‘ I shall sleep at last.” Keats exclaims 
“Thank God it has come,’’ and is but twenty-five. 
De Vigny’s counsel to take a lesson from the beasts 
in stoic dying may be superfluous. If the idea of 
mortality is always an impertinence, the fact of death 
is seldom counted an outrage. Men satisfied with their 
accomplishment say with Renan and Manning that 
their work is done, and show no inclination to linger 
redundantly upon the earthly stage. Those who have 
known failure, whether in health or hope, are equally 
reconciled to their exits. Montcalm is consoled in the 
moment of defeat by knowing he will not live to see 
the surrender of Quebec, and a frustrated Dauphiness 
quits the mortal coil in girlhood with ‘‘ Pooh for life ’’ 
upon her lips. That the moribund are quite without 
appetite for being is not, however, to be assumed too 
quickly. Salvini’s ‘ I do not want to die—absolutely ”’ 
is a warning to the contrary. And life in retrospect 
may be judged sweeter than it has really been, for 
Hazlitt testifies its happiness on his deathbed and 
forgets the anguish which Sarah Walker caused him. 

As to the small body of men and women who are 
protesters to the end, it is composed of such as are 
in the midst of achievement. Rhodes is a notable 
member of their band, and in strange partnership with 
him is Charlotte Bronté. The empire builder died while 
his edifice was being assailed with violence ; the woman 
while her tardy happiness was still fresh and wonder- 
ful. In Balzac, too, because the ‘ Human Comedy ’ was 
incomplete, will to live persisted. His ‘‘ Fetch Bian- 
chon; he’s the one to save me’’ should have been 

recorded in this anthology. As an exception to the 

rule of ultimate equanimity it deserves mention, and, 
as the doctor to be summoned was a creature of the 
novelist’s own creation, it stands among supreme 
examples of devotion to a calling. 

Though, as the editors remark, ways of dying vary 
with the centuries, the evidence suggests that to die 
as one has lived is a virtually invariable law of human 
nature. Painters, musicians, soldiers, ecclesiastics, 
lovers, all, ‘‘ when the outward man decayeth,”’ bear 
witness to the faith which has been in them. Only 
if there has been sharp cleavage between heart and 
head does allegiance hesitate. Napoleon cries 

‘* Josephine ’’ after ‘‘ France ’’’ and téte d’armée,’’ 

while Parnell, after muttering of the Conservative 

Party in his sleep, asks his sweet wifie for a kiss, It 

is for students of necrology to consider the hint given 

by these two instances that, when struggle for mastery 
has been severe and long, the odds are on eleventh. 
hour victory for the heart. 

Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lucas promise to include in a 
later edition some of the valedictions their readers may 
bring to their attention. I ask them to find room for 

Carteret’s recital of Sarpedon’s speech, with his repeti- 

tion of the concluding ‘‘ Let us go’’; also, for the 

splendid vaunt of Shewin, who, looking on the sun, 


The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson. 


TENNYSON TO-DAY 
The Poet on the Poets. No. 3. Tennyson. By 


Humbert Wolfe. Faber and Faber. 3s, éd. 
By C. H. 0, 


Scaife. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 


BAD book and a good book : and Mr. Wolfe's, let 
it be said frankly, is the bad. Both are fruits of 
reaction against reaction. Both set out to give good 
reasons for admiring Tennyson; Mr. Wolfe bases his 
argument on ‘ Maud,’ Mr. Scaife on * In Memoriam,’ 
but in his appreciation of ‘ Maud ’ Mr. Wolfe is wafted 
away into wet clouds of uncritical enthusiasm, 
‘ Maud’ is to him ‘‘ as passionate as ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ ’’ (does he dare to compare ‘‘It was the nightin- 
gale and not the lark you heard ’’ with ‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud ’?); it is more passionate than Swin. 
burne, more various in execution than * Lollingdon 
Downs ’ and as great an innovation as ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’; it is, in short, a ‘* microcosm of Tennyson,” 
If it were, Tennyson would be best placed on the 
pedestal of a London statue. Read ‘ The Lord of 
Burleigh ’ and quickly after it read ‘ Maud.’ There 
is, of course, a world of difference in technique, but is 
the spirit of ‘ Maud ’ very different? Is it much more 
real? Does it seem true passion and not unconscious 
melodrama? Not full of a shrieking hysteria and a 
shoddy emotion never felt by Tennyson? Even in the 
four sections where ‘ Maud’ achieves the proper 
Tennysonian beauty, that beauty, it seems to me, is 
never flushed by full, burning passion. ‘ Maud’ in 
fact is the wrong poem for scaffolding a contention that 
‘* Tennyson, so far from being the muffled poet of 
domestic horizons, was as lonely and wild as his own 
eagle.”’ And really Mr. Wolfe should be kinder to 
the English language; what he puts forward as the fine 
prose of a poet too often sinks into mere verbiage. I 
am still puzzled, for instance, to know what Mr. Wolfe 
means when he finds in the poems of 1842 ‘‘ not only 
the purest lyric beauty, but fire in the bowels like the 
rays of a tumbled star.”’ It sounds pathogenic. 

Mr. Scaife’s essay is quiet, sensible, and full of 
suggestion not only about Tennyson but about the 
poetry of our own day. He cherishes, I think, too good 
an opinion of ‘ Maud,’ but he maintains with force 
and some reason that ‘ In Memoriam ’ is Tennyson's 
most original contribution to English literature. 

In the poem drawn from the great emotion of his life, 
his love of Hallam, we should expect to find the marrow 
of Tennyson’s art. Here and there we do find it, but 
‘In Memoriam ’ falters precisely because Tennyson 
put into it the best of his thinking; and his thinking 
gets little further than that confused marriage of faith 
and doubt which does not produce supreme poetry. Aa 
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understanding of Tennyson cannot exclude the ‘‘ domes- 
tic horizons,’’ cannot exclude Tennyson the Victorian, 
who was essentially Tennyson. This exclusion both 
Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Scaife seem to favour; but I think 
that a realization of the meretricious in Tennyson need 
not conflict with appreciation of the great. It deepens 
the contrast. Understand once, as Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son has stressed so well, that what Tennyson felt was 
infinitely more important than what he thought, and 
there is no bar to forgetting little birdie and the gallant 
gay domestics in loving the superb music, ‘‘ le souverain 
style ’’ of his lyrical poetry from ‘ The Lotus Eaters’ 
and ‘ The Lady of Shalott ’ down to his grand lines 
to Virgil. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 


The Adventures of Giuseppe Pignata, who 
Escaped from the Prisons of the Inquisition 
of Rome 1693. ‘Translated from the French 
by Arthur Symons., Cape. os. 6d. 


R. ARTHUR SYMONS has so distinguished a 

place in literature that his name on a title-page 
is sufficient of itself to attract attention and excite 
interest. He has here translated a work that has many 
extraneous claims on our interest, Inquisitors, dungeons 
and a daring escape. Yet, in spite of everything, a 
sense of unreality, or distortion, lessens the effect and 
impairs the interest. Very little is known of Giuseppe 
Pignata, so the interest depends on his adventures as 
narrated by himself. Mr. Symons himself makes a 
high claim for them. ‘‘ It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary confessions I have ever read, the most excit- 
ing, and as authentic as Casanova’s.’’ Some inexplic- 
able mind seems to have created this book, for the 
writer saw in those implacable enemies, who pursued 
him relentlessly, human fiends, poisonous, ghastly and 
insidious. | He was condemned to endure, up to a 
certain point, a hidden and exasperated existence. 
Qui de nous n’a su sa terre promis, ses jours d'extase, 
et sa fin en exil? To Pignata every hour of his sus- 
pensive days and nights was a form of torture. There 
is no profundity in his narrative, but almost con- 
stantly a sense of suspense. {* No simpler prose than his 
was ever written, and the result of this extreme simpli- 
city is the masterpiece I have before me.’’ It is diffi- 
cult to accept so high an estimate. The ‘‘ extreme 
simplicity ’’ is not without its difficulties, though, 
possibly, for this the translation may be partly to 
blame. To take a single example: ‘‘ The night arrived, 
and after the ordinary visit of the gaolers, Alfonsi and 
I promised one another fraternity, and of remaining per- 
petually united, after by God’s grace we had escaped, 
so that whichever of us had found the means of living 
would not abandon the other. This promise we con- 
firmed reciprocally by solemn oaths.’’ 

There are again lapses and discrepancies which 
weaken the verisimilitude of the whole. For instance, 
we are told that to relieve the solitude he set to music 
the Vespers of Our Lady and then he adds that ‘‘ at 
night I composed the words.’’ This would in fact 
seem not only unnecessary but impossible, if indeed it 
was Vespers that was set to music. So the story loses 
its grip and the poignant moments their force, as when 
we read, ‘‘ Only those who know it can fathom a 
mother’s tenderness or a brother’s affection, were they 
to consider the intense pain with which they let loose 
of my neck and in what manner this sad and painful 
visit finished.’’ 

No one, we think, will be tempted to take the Intro- 
duction very seriously. Inaccuracy of fact abounds, 
as when Innocent I appears as Innocent II or VII indis- 
criminately, or Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces are referred 
to as ‘‘ Laura, Olimpia and Martinozzi,’’ Martinozzi, 
of course, being the surname common to two out of 
the seven nieces. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Malachite Jar. By J. S. Fletcher. Colling 
7s. 6d. 


MR. FLETCHER is known to this reviewer, ang 

presumably to the public at large, as a writer of 
ingenious and probable detective stories. But this 
collection shows that he has much greater gifts. The 
master-criminal of course is here (suitably trapped ip 
the last page or even the last paragraph), but there 
are also stories of the bizarre or terrible which seem 
to spring direct from the soil of ordinary life. 
Hardy himself ‘would not have disdained ‘ The 
Powder Magazine,’ and at least two of the other tales 
show just that touch of mastery which one always 
seeks, and so seldom finds, in the magazine story, 
An excellent variety. 


I Sailed with Chinese Pirates. 
Lilius. Arrowsmith. 15s. 


THE author, by great persistence and at much 
personal risk, courted arrest and suffered the hardships 
of prison life for two months to secure the nece 
information for his venture which enabled him to 
a passage on a Chinese junk and sailed to the very 
heart of the pirate strongholds. The book contains 
most interesting stories of the life of these outlaws 
and describes the inhuman cruelties perpetrated on 
their unfortunate victims; the one fine character that 
stands out in contrast is that of the boy Weng, who 
proves a valuable friend and servant. This book can 
be recommended as one of absorbing interest. 


By A. P. Herbert 


By Aleko 


More Misleading Cases. 
Methuen. 5s. 


MR. HERBERT in his mischievous moods is a pure 
joy to the reader, and in ‘ Misleading Cases ’ his per- 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
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FAVOURABLE ANNUITY RATES 


The following are specimen rates showing the 
yield per annum, payable in half-yearly instal- 
ments, for each £100 invested : 


Age last Female Male 
birthday. lives. lives. 
s.d. 

50 615 9 7 81 
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70 1147 13 1 10 
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yerted common sense was exploited to the full. Non 
bis in idem is an old maxim of law, but Mr. Herbert 
has done it again, and here we have a vindication of 
the public right to walk across the road, or to make 
out a cheque on a cow’s back, argued out with great 
solemnity, with many other aspects of the way in 
which the law might lend itself to popular rejoicing, 
but does not. 


This Book-Collecting Game. 
Routledge. 15s. 


PEOPLE who know about books and care for them 
will find this work amusing, though not always in the 
way intended by the author. It will appeal to them in 
the way that a book about horses would appeal to horse 
lovers, in which a gentleman-dealer told the story of 
his exploits in buying and selling with full details of 
each bargain and of the fetlocks and teeth of each pur- 
chase. The author is a good-natured, self-satisfied 
bumptious Philistine who is a safe guide as to the 
points of the books he collects, and whose judgment on 
literary matters outside the realm of fashion is deplor- 
able. He closes the book with a list of a hundred books 
to collect in view of a rising market; at least a score 
of them are worthless except as counters in a gambling 

e. But we are grateful for the story of Dard 
Hunter of Chillicothe, Ohio, who made his own paper, 
and cut and cast his own type. We are not told 
whether he made his own ink—a very ticklish job but 
an essential if his works are ‘‘ the first books to have 
been made in their entirety by the labor of one man,’’ 
One is unaccountably reminded of the celebrated private 
press whose books were said to have been printed on 
blotting paper with blacking. Mr. Newton gets the 
royal cypher on a Mearne’s binding wrong—it is two 
interlaced adossed C’s. We are sorry to see that 
Mr. Newton thinks English people hate Americans; 
they don’t, they simply don’t think about them except 


By A. E. Newton. 


about the few they know and like. Those interested 
no doubt wish they would be honest about copyright 
and paying their State debts, but that is all. Incident- 
ally, is not the illustration on p. 120 copyright in 
England? 


The Classics in Translation. 
Scribners. 12s. 6d. . 


THIS book will be found useful by the numerous 
class of readers who, knowing nothing about the Greek 
or Roman classics, would like to read them in transla- 
tion. We cannot say that the book shows much sign 
of having been written by a scholar intimately 
acquainted with classical studies—its range is too great 
for that to be expected—but there are two sound 
preliminary chapters on translation, and the books 
listed are modern and nearly all readily procurable if 
sometimes high-priced. To all but a few the words 
of a great English scholar must recur in this connexion : 
‘“* Of all the languages I know, I know English the 
best.’’ No one need be ashamed of reading an author 
in translation if he wants to get at his subject-matter. 
There are too many misprints. 


By F. S. Smith. 


Life in Spain To-Day. By C. W. Armstrong. 
Blackwood. os. 6d. 


THIS is certainly the best book upon the subject 
that has appeared during the present century. The 
author has long been resident in the Peninsula, and 
he obviously knows Spain and her problems intimately. 
Mr. Armstrong is a severe, if kindly, critic, and he 
does not hesitate to declare his opinion that ingrati- 
tude is the Spaniard’s besetting sin, which is, unfor- 
tunately, only too true. He makes no effort to conceal 
his contempt for certain sides of the Spanish character, 
but that his judgment is on the whole favourable is 


The “ Morning Post ” is politically distasteful 
to me, but it is easily the best-arranged — 
paper in London, beautifully printed, beau- 
tifully set out, and beautifully written. I 
have taken up a million-a-day sheet and not 
found one thing in it that I want to read. 


Mr. St. John Ervine on 
English and Irish Journalism ” 


A JOURNAL designed to give the 

news of the day in proportion 
to its importance and without 
exaggeration. 


ON SALE 


The Morning Post 


The Daily Features of the MORNING 
POST are a most complete Record of 
Sport. Full Parliamentary Reports. 
Complete Survey of Commercial and 
Financial Markets. A page devoted 
to Women’s Interests. Full Reports 
of all Social Functions, Literary 
Reviews and a Daily Record of Music, 
Art and the Drama. . 
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proved by the fact that he prefers Spain to England 
as a place of residence. Mr. Armstrong is, rightly, 
a great admirer of the late General Primo de Rivera, 
though he frankly admits that a large increase in 
taxation took place under his rule. The high tariff 
walls also come in for a good deal of criticism, while 
by reading between the lines it is not difficult to see 
that the author prefers the Catalan to the Castilian. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Armstrong will find many 
readers, for his book is in all respects admirable. 

Publishing and Bookselling. By Frank A. 

Mumby. Cape. 18s. 

THIS history of ‘‘ The Trade,” from the times of 
Assyrian-inscribed clay cylinders to the latest date 
possible before publication, is an amplification of the 
author’s former work, ‘ The Romance of Bookselling,’ 
to which is appended (by permission of the Editor of 
‘ Notes and Queries ’) a reprint, with additions, of the 
late Mr. William Peet’s ‘ Bibliography of Publishing 
and Bookselling.’ Literature will out; and not 
even the most -epressive measures (Mr. Mumby tells 
us that the Emperor Domitian put to death an his- 
torian and crucified his copyists on account of an 
offending passage !) can ever cure mankind from the 
itch to record opinions and impressions. In this book 
we travel through all the pains and penalties inflicted 
by authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, on authors 
and booksellers (who up to comparatively recent, times 
were also the only publishers) for offences against 
monopolies and attempted censorships; through, also, 
the long decades of intermittent warfare between 
authors and booksellers and between the better class 
of the latter against those who practised open piracy 
and the production of ‘‘ abridgements.’’ So on to our 
own day of the separation of the publishing and book- 
selling businesses; of protective copyright Acts; of 
means of enquiry and defence for authors who may feel 
inclined to agree with Peter Pindar’s reference to 
Barabbas; and lastly, though not least, of the benefits 
ascrued to all concerned, including the reading public, 
by the general adoption of the net price system. 


ART 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS 


By AprRIAN BuRY 


ORTRAIT painting is a dangerous art, since 
Pp no other branch of pictorial expression so tempts 

a man to compromise with his ideals. Provided 
one is gifted with facility and a certain knack of 
flattery, it is far easier to make money out of painted 
effigies than landscapes, decorations or sculpture. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters at the Grafton Galleries is full of commercial 
propositions, pretty ladies and handsome and important 
gentlemen, but we must search diligently to find work 
that shows inspiration and enthusiasm. There are 

"many indifferent things on show and the good pictures 
are overwhelmed by them. Is there any reason why 
such an enormous canvas as Mr. W. B. E. Ranken’s 
* Rouge et Noir’ should be given such space? This 
is full of obvious technical faults, the paint is tired, 
the drawing is feeble and the composition entirely 
unconsidered. 

The head of the child in Mr. Stanley Mercer’s 
picture of Mrs. Arthur Guinness is surely too large 
and the right hand of the seated figure is not fore- 
shortened with any sense of reality. The Hon. John 
Collier has taken immense pains to reproduce the bust 
of Huxley, but the view of his great grand-daughter 
in the same picture is superficial. But in an exhibition 
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of over three hundred portraits it is wiser for the visit, 
to concentrate on the best things, of various styles, 
For sensitive drawing and an appreciation of form and 
character, Mrs. Granger-Taylor’s exhibit entitled 
‘ The Striped Blazer ’ holds our attention because the 
artist looks beyond the mere surface of things. Her 
is a face that is well constructed without 
obviously laboured, and we can follow the artist, in he 
manipulation of paint, with approval. Mr. Dayij 
Alison satisfies us completely with his portrait 
Michael Thorburn, Esq., since he has planned a good 
composition of a military personage and arranged tha 
the details of the uniform, sword, plumed hat etc. 
do not overwhelm the face. The work throughout 
consistently good and there are no ragged ends. This 
is as a portrait should be, an honest effort to 

a likeness, with the best kind of technical ability, 4, 
a work of art, Mr. Malcolm Gavin’s sketch of 
Ramsay Traquair, Esq., might be overlooked becauy 
it is quiet and restrained and combines the right pro 
portions of delicacy and confidence. 

Mr. Daviel and Mr. James Quinn contribute som 
excellent sketches, and other works worthy of mention 
are by Miss Cathleen Mann, Mr. Francis Hodge and 
the Zinkeisen sisters. 


THE NEW ENGLISH 


The water-colours at the eighty-first exhibition of 
the New English Art Club are variously excellent, 
From the detailed tinted drawings of Mr. Heay 
Rushbury to the dream-like impressions of Mr. Wilson 
Steer, they all show a true appreciation of this subtk 
medium. I recommend for close inspection ‘Th 
Incoming Tide’ by the latter artist, an ethereal and 
lovely note, Mr. Henry Tonks’s romantic and decor 
tive picture called ‘ The Wave,’ Miss Freeman’s ‘ Ru 
de L’Escale ’ and Mr. Norman Chapman’s ‘ St. Ives. 


Meeting today’s 
conditions 


with the 
courtesy of yesterday 


1077 


Outsipe the bank a car draws up today where formerlyé 
horse was held. A traveller takes his Letter of Credit on 
liner through Suez instead of his bag of gold on a windjamme 
round the Cape. Lloyds Bank adopts mechanical accountiiy 
systems and its operations increase throughout the world 
Much that was pleasant in less crowded days has gone, j@ 
in Lloyds Bank something outlives every change — a tradifit 
of personal service inherited from the days of private banking 
Even in the newest of its many branches you will find tht 
this tradition is honourably maintained. The many and vat 
services offered by the Bank range from the opening o! 
child’s savings account to the administration of an est 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, LONDON, ECA 
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That accomplished draughtsman, Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe, does not disappoint us with his careful study 
of ‘Peckham Road, South Side.’ 

The average quality of the oil paintings is not so 
The New English is anything but new in Mr. 
William Rothenstein’s rather uninteresting, if 
technically sound ‘ Portrait of a Student.’ As for Miss 
Ethel Walker’s happy-go-lucky experiments in paint- 
throwing, we are still not impressed. Miss Fairlie 
Harmar’s ‘ Nude’ is a spirited effort : it has good taste 
in colour and constructive drawing. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 452 
Twelfth of our Thirty-third Quarter. 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 27) 


Wuy Are SWIFTS ON THE WING ALL DAY, 
PURSUING, WITH CRIES, THEIR INSECT PREY? 


Behold him sitting on the throne of Cyrus. 

Curtail what does with martial ardour fire us, 

Even though he should curse you, do not mind it. 
Where breakers roar, where fall cascades, you’ll find it. 
To Fleet or Marshalsea his man he’d marshal. 
Three-fifths of dust to which old beaux were partial. 
True to his king, his country, and his party. 

Heart of what all enjoy when well and hearty. 

. Full many a church I’ve spoiled, perhaps a college. 
Behead who did not his dad’s sons acknowledge. 
With this provided, Gitpey sells you sherry. 

Nay, such a banquet, friends, would scarce be merry. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 450 


B _sitteris H1! And when they came to Marah, they 
E sperant O could not drink of the waters of Marah, 
A. rche R2 for they were bitter.” 
R uscu ss Exod. xv, 23. 
B attl E 2 Frederick Archer, famous jockey, 1857- 
A strologe R 1886. ‘‘ He won Derby five times, 
I n Apt the Oaks four, the St. Leger six, the 
T ragi C4 Two Thousand Guineas five, etc.”’ 
ml n Im Ruscus_ aculeatus (butcher’s-broom, 
N  utrime Nt knee-holly) is the only British shrub of 
G ro G5 endogenous growth. It is used by 


street-sweepers in Italy, as at Viterbo. 
4 Sir J. Reynolds’s splendid picture of 
‘Mrs, Siddons as the Tragic Muse ’ is 
well known. 
5 See ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ chap. xxvii. 


Acrostic No, 450.—The winner is “‘ Glamis,’? Colonel T. 
Lyon, 8 Powis Gardens, Kensington, W.11, who has selected 
as his prize ‘ Henry Irving,’ by Gordon Craig, published by 

t and reviewed by us on November 8. Sixteen other 
competitors named this book, seventeen chose ‘ The Emperor 
Karl,’ seven ‘ Star-Dust in Hollywood,’ six ‘ Jim Redlake,’ etc. 


Atso  Correct.—Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Lole, 
St. Ives, C. J. Warden. 


Oxe Licht Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Boris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, 
Clam, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Fossil, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. 
Fowler, Iago, Miss Kelly, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. 
Miller, M, Milne, Lady Mottram, Nemo, N. O. Sellam, Penelope, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stucco, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet 
G, Wilson. 

Two Lichis Wronc.—Ali, A. R. Alvarez, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Boote, Mrs, J. Butler, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, 
john Coope, D. L., Estela, Farsdon, Gay, Mrs. Gosset, Lilian, 
Orby, Margaret Owen, Peter, Rabbits, Rho Kappa, Raven, 
Shrub, Capt W. R. Wolseley, All others more. 

Light 1 baffled 50 solvers ; Light 19, 23; Light 5, 7; Light 7, 4; 
Light 11, 1. Brackish means ‘‘ somewhat salt.’’ The waters 
of Marah were not salt, but bitter; therefore Bitterish is the 
word required, 

Bolo, lago, Sisyphus and others have kindly pointed out that 
a Minim is one-sixtieth of a drachm, not one-twentieth. 


Acrostic No. 449.—Correct : St. Ives, 

Our Quarterty Competition.—After the Tenth 
Round the following are leading: Fossil, 2 points down; 
Boskerris 3; A. E., St. Ives, C. J. Warden 4; Clam, C, E. 
Ford, Madge 5; Carlton, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus 6. 
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regularly ? 


What... 
“The Efficiency Magazine” 
says about “Business News ” 


A New Publication— The Ridiculous “ Im- 


“Business News” _perial Conference” 
On September 26th SoMEONE must 
anew weekly paper was__ tell the truth about the 
started in London— “Imperial Conference” 
Bustness News. It is now going on in Lon- 
= at Ludgate don. 

ouse, Fleet Street, 

E.C.4. It is a 20-page Here is a Conference 


that is to decide how 
the British Empire can 
become more prosper- 


paper, 3d. per copy. 
Why has this paper 
been started ? 


most of our daily papers ©US> and who are the 
print not enough busi- members of it ? 
ness news. 

As Bustness News 
Bap News! ‘Scandals, Points out, sixteen of 
murders, lawsuits, 
Three are Trade Union 


gossip, crossword puz- 


zles, and contests—that Civil Servi 
is what we get in our vil Servicemen. Two 
popular daily papers. are Lecturers on Eco- 


nomics. And there is 


The editor of the a journalist, a school- 


new paper says: “BusI- master, a broker, and a 

NESS News is deter- Prince. 

mined to strike an 

optimistic note. It MPETENT 

has faith in the present PM aeabog IN THE 

future WuHote ConFERENCE ! 
usiness. it sincerely And its purpose, so we 

believes that grumbling are sold is to promote 

and pessimism business! 

neither man nor nation 

anywhere. When will this tom- 
It isa good, useful foolery end? This 

paper. I hope it will Conference couldn’t 

eventually develop into make a success of a 

a daily. We business tripe shop. How can 

men need a daily paper it handle the affairs of 

of our own. the British Empire ? 


Send for a specimen copy to-day 
BUSINESS NEWS 
Ludgate House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
I would be pleased to receive two copies of 
BUSINESS NEWS, which I understand you will 
send free and post paid without any obligation 
or may part. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the volume of business on the 
A Stock Exchange shows no tangible sign of 

expansion, there appears to be an underlying 
tendency, if not actually of cheerfulness, at least of 
more hopefulness than for some while past. The basis 
of this appears to be a general belief that commodity 
prices have bottomed, and, if this should prove to 
be the case, then it would seem that there are grounds 
for more optimism. Admittedly world-wide conditions 
do not favour anything in the nature of a strong 
upward movement, and it would appear that we must 
face a period during which prices may not go appreci- 
ably lower, but are not likely to show any strong dis- 
position to rebound in the other direction. In view of 
the world-wide disturbing factors, the volume of 
business is not likely to show any immediate expan- 
sion. Disquieting reports emanate from Germany as 
to the financial and economic conditions of that 
country. France is suffering from stock market 
troubles of her own which, although not likely to lead 
to repercussions on our market, appear to preclude 
the possibility of considerable buying orders reaching 
London from Paris. Moving to the United States, we 
find market authorities dubious as to any sustained 
advance in Wall Street prices in view of the consider- 
able quantity of wreckage still to be cleared as a result 
of the debacle of the past twelve months in that centre. 
As for South America, here the economic conditions, 
having been strained by the low level of commodity 
prices, have been dislocated by internal political 
troubles. The position there is aggravated by the fact 
that during the past ten years they have been prolific 
borrowers from the United States, and the ease with 
which they have been able to obtain funds at attractive 
rates has led to extravagance, the reaction from which 
has still to be experienced fully. As for Australia, we 
can only hope that a policy of financial rectitude will 
be adopted and will re-establish the credit of the 
Commonwealth, but, even so, this must take time. 
Turning back to this country, we still have our home 
political troubles, our excessive load of taxation, pos- 
sibilities of labour troubles in the coal and railway 
worlds, and the prospect that for some months reports 
and balance-sheets of a depressing nature will be 
issued indicating greatly reduced profits, as a reflec- 
tion of the industrial stagnation of recent months. 
However optimistic one would wish to be, in face of 
all these factors it would seem that the best we can 
hope for is slow recovery. Anything in the nature of 
too sharp an upward movement would certainly be 
followed by severe reactions. If, as it is hoped, we are 
reaching a stage of convalescence, progress must be 
slow, particularly as it is by no means impossible that 
a fresh relapse may be experienced. 


J. LYONS AND COMPANY 


The declaration by J. Lyons and Company of an 
interim dividend of 1s. 8d. per share on their ordinary 
and ‘‘ A’”’ ordinary shares, which is at the same rate 
as for the past six years, shows plainly that this busi- 
ness is so firmly established and so well managed that 
its profits are not influenced, as are so many other com- 
panies, by general conditions. For the past three 
years, in addition to the interim dividend of 8} per 
cent., a final dividend of 14} per cent. has been paid 


on these shares, making a total of 224 per cent, fo 
the year. While at the present market price this og 
shows a small yield, it is suggested that these shares 
constitute one of the soundest investments jn the 
industrial share ‘market, and, in view of the st 
increase of profits and possibilities of future ex 
sion, larger dividends and capital appreciation can fy 
reasonably expected. 


CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST 


Although the report of the Charterhouse Investmen 
Trust for the year ended November 11 last shows a 
substantial reduction in profits, which was only to be 
expected in view.of the almost impossibility of carry. 
ing out financial operations such as the Trust under. 
takes during recent months, there is much in the 
account of the stewardship of the directors which 
should cause considerable satisfaction to stockholders, 
The balance-sheet shows assets valued at £ 1,642,851, 
and out of this total £1,426,390 is represented by 
stocks and shares, which are quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange., Despite the depreciation which has 
been experienced by every class of security with the 
exception, maybe, of gilt-edged stocks during the 
period covered by this report, it is particularly gratify. 
ing to note that the value of these investments in the 
balance-sheet is only in excess of their actual market 
value on November 11 by the sum of £10,466, which 
shows that the value has depreciated by slightly under 
three-quarters of 1 per cent. on their book walue, 
Another pleasing factor in connexion with this com. 
pany’s report is that overhead charges shown in the 
profit and loss account, such as directors’ fees, 
salaries, etc., have been reduced by more than 50 per 
cent. as compared with last year. 


SKODA WORKS 


Those seeking a foreign investment may be pleased 
to have their attention drawn to the 6 per cent. First 
Mortgage Sterling Debentures of the Skoda Works, 
which were offered for subscription at 95 per cent. in 
July of this year. Part of the issue of £'5,0c0,000 of 
these debentures was utilized in converting the 
42,344,700 of 74 per cent. debentures then outstand- 
ing. Interest on these debentures, free of Czecho 
slovakian taxatign, is payable on December 1 and 
June 1. These debentures are now quoted in the 
neighbourhood of 923, at which price they give a flat 
yield of approximately £6 9s. 4d. per cent. 


REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS 


Favourable reports reach me with reference to th 
present position and prospects of Redfern’s Rubber 
Works, Limited. This Company specializes in th 
manufacture of rubber heels and soles, ebonite rubber 
mats, etc. The capital consists of £120,000 in 7} pet 
cent. ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘ B”’ preference shares of £1, ané 
320,000 ordinary shares of 5s. For 1929 dividend 
of 7} per cent. were paid on these ordinary shares 
For the current year an interim dividend of 3} pt 
cent. has been declared, which compares with 2} pt 
cent. last year. Although 7} per cent. only ws 
distributed last year, earnings were slightly over 16 
per cent. on the ordinary share capital. It is suggested 
that this year profits are likely to be nearly doublt 
those of jast year, which shows the potentialities 0 
these 5s. shares at the present level, which is in th 
neighbourhood of 7s. 3d. 
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8 Order your copy now! 


Tus Recocnisgp oF tHe Lecat Prorsssion.” 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Che Solicitors’ Journal 
For positions, advertising 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“* Tum Souicrrors’ JournaL "—rHat ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,”’°— 


The Hon. Me. Justice McCardie. 
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Typewriting Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, PB & O. & BRITISH 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 


McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


INDIA 


ait and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 

SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS. 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 

ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by | fi! 4 
well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. | & ©., Orient and Zealand Shipping 
MAURICE WALKER, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, 


Bournemouth. Passenger Business, P, & O. 14 Cockspur 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


& Co., 


Mi Haneous GRAY, DAWE 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Plea 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which jga 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash, 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeff 

1927. 2s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and. 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s, 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s, 64, 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d, for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Ton 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporay 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe, 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadi. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4&, 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush, 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the ge Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 


RTHRITIS—Rheumatism—and a thousand other ailments 

are caused by Pyorrhcea. If you have the disease or fear 

it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL, (Dept. 10) 
165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to prevention 
and cure. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, Send 

MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


SONGWRITING OPPORTUNITIES 
ONG-POEMS, SONGS, . Musical Compositions Wanted 
~ for publication. Send MSS. Peter Derek Ltd., SR/8 Moor 
Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. : 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 2.30 


D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s, for 4s. 
Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 


BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


NOTICE 


The Eighth of the Series of Competitions appears in this 
issue of the Saturday Review, see page 670. 
No. g. ESSAY. Closing date, 
I. 
Closing date, 


Closing date, 


No. 4. POEM. 
December 8. 
No. 5. ESSAY. 
December 15. 
No. 6. ESSAY. Closing date, 
December 22 for home entries. 
No. 7. THREE ESSAYS. Closing 
date, December 29. 
A limited number of copies of the Saturday Review these 
dates containing rules for Competitions are available. Price 6d. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 8 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” November 


C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus, 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus, by 
Wilfrid Ball, 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 22.11.1930 


Elkin Ma 
Marrot 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Te 
by Hersert Retacn, 
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. Allen & Unwin Faber & Haber Nash & Grayson of 
ppleton Fisher U Noel 
Foulis Odhene Prem aft 
Bale & Danicissor Harper Peter Davies | 
Benn Heinemann Richards Prese a 
: 3 Brentano's Hodder & Stoughtos Sampson Lew be 
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